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Biarp of the Geek. 


Tue second reading of the Women’s Suffrage Bill 
was carried on Tuesday night by a majority of 110—299 


to 189. The following table shows the distribution of 
voters in the different parties :— 


For THE Seconp READING. AGAINST. 
Liberals ... aed oes 161 as = 60 
Unionists ake aa 87 tek ve 113 
Labor Party .... ne 31 a me 2 
Nationalists oa pee 20 bea ite 14 


A second division then took place on the motion of Mr. 


Lehmann that the Bill should be referred to a Committee | 


of the whole House instead of to a Grand Committee, and 
this was carried by 320 against 175. The distribution 
of the parties on this motion was as follows :— 
For tHe LEHMANN Motion. AGAINST. 
Liberals ... ae ae 124 ~ ie 101 
Unionists Pe ve 176 ris ae 29 
Labor Party _... bes 5 wiki sins 26 
Nationalists Be ree 15 see oar 19 


* w * 


As for the leading personalities in the House, fifteen 
Ministers voted for the second reading, 
Mr. Burns, Mr. Birrell, Mr. Buxton, Sir Edward Grey, 
Mr. Haldane, and Mr. Runciman, and sixteen, includ- 
ing Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Harcourt, and Mr. McKenna, against. Nine Tory 
ex-Ministers, including Mr. Balfour, Mr. Lyttelton, and 
Mr. Wyndham, voted for the Bill, and twelve against. 
Mr. Birrell, Mr. Burns, Mr. Buxton, Mr. Haldane, Sir 
Edward Grey, and Mr. Balfour transferred their votes to 
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the more hostile motion in the second division, but Mr. 
Haldane hinted that the House ought to have a further 
chance of dealing with the Bill. 


* * * 


THE suffragists have decided to treat this result as 
an encouragement to go on and to call upon the Govern- 
ment for further facilities for debate in Committee of 
the full House. We hope that these will be given, 
for otherwise the action of the Commons in first passing 
an encouraging motion and then adopting a blocking one 
will look like hypocrisy, and will encourage the im- 
placable elements in the woman’s movement. There is 
the further question as to whether the marked pre- 
dominance of Liberal opinion in favor of a Bill which 
contains some anti-Liberal features will induce a change 
of tactics and a reshaping of the Conciliation Bill on 
rather more democratic lines. This course seems to have 
been decided on. On Tuesday night the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer insisted that the Bill could not be changed in 
this sense, and asked the promoters if they would re- 
introduce it in a more elastic form. To this Mr. Snow- 
den replied that his friends would withdraw the Bill 
if the Government would give time for the discussion of 
a modified Bill. Some concession to the majority of 110 
is, we think, necessary. On Tuesday the Government 
left the matter to the House of Commons and abstained 
from putting on their Whips for either division. If the 
House desires to make its favorable vote effective, it 
should surely have the chance of doing so. 


+ : . 


THE debate revealed a complete topsy-turvy of 
leaders, parties, sentiments, and policies. No party but 
the Labor men followed its leaders, and both friends and 
foes advanced contradictory reasons for supporting or 
opposing the measure. The Tory advocates were mostly 
“ finalists,” the Labor champions mainly “ thin-enders.”’ 
Mr. George and Mr. Churchill laid stress on “ faggot ”’ 
voting and the exclusion of wives and mothers; Mr. 
Asquith on the dangers of infusing a feminine element 
into the House of Commons, and even the Government. 
Mr. F. E. Smith fashioned a brilliant speech, mainly on 
the lines that the State rested on male force ; Mr. Belloc, 
another enemy, repudiated the force basis, and thought 
the women naturally prevailed over men. 


+ a . 


Mr. Havpane and Mr. Balfour alone advanced both 
the philosophic and the practical democratic argument in 
favor of the suffrage. Mr. Haldane asked the House to 
consider that a modern State could not for ever nourish a 
great class of workers excluded from State privileges, and 
to remember the change in the relationship of women to 
public life which was going on from year to year. Mr. 
Balfour asked impressively whether Englishmen would 
realise their old phrase, “ government by consent,’’ or 
whether they were going to say to women: “ You may 
canvass for us, you may speak for us, you may agitate, 
you may get your husband into Parliament, you may 
keep him in, but you cannot vote. That is beyond your 
capacity. You are a woman.’’ 
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We do not agree with Mr. Churchill’s speech on the 
Woman’s Bill, but we think that his published letters to 
Lord Lytton and Mr. Brailsford entirely acquit him of 
the charge of having gone back on his word. He ap- 
proved the formation of the Conciliation Committee, and 
he was “ favorably impressed’ by the first sight of its 
plan. But he finally decided that the form of the Bill 
was “ one-sided and anti-democratic,’’ and this view he 
embodied, rather hardly perhaps, in his speech. We see 
nothing really inconsistent in this attitude. Suffrage 
Bills, especially when they are as concisely drafted as 
was the Conciliation Bill, are hard to read. Only an 
“expert in registration can thoroughly master them. If 
Mr. Churchill was mistaken as to its scope, he only made 
the mistake which hundreds of practised politicians have 
made before him. 


* * * 


On Thursday night Mr. Dillon moved to reduce the 
shipbuilding vote by £2,000,000, and was defeated by 
298 to 70 votes. He showed that, in three years of Liberal 
Government, there would be an increase of £12,000,000 
in the Navy Estimates. His general contention was that 
the Ministerial statements of last year (the seventeen 
German Dreadnoughts for the spring of 1912) were now 
proved to be entirely inaccurate. Yet, though the Ger- 
man contradiction of them stood unchallenged, the four 
contingent Dreadnoughts to which they had given birth 
were all being built 


* * * 


Mr. AsquitH’s reply to this indictment was mild in 
tone, but not promising in substance. He spoke of Ger- 
many with marked friendliness and declared that our 
relations with her were cordial. But she could not 
cancel her Navy Act, and therefore the only hope of 
the slackening of the war of armaments was the prospect 
that we were at the “top of the wave,” which would 
begin to recede in 1912. He admitted also that the 
growth of armaments impeded social reform. 


* * * 


As to the balance of naval power, the Prime 
Minister no longer put forward the German seventeen 
Dreadnoughts in April, 1912—passing over that grave 
error in silence. But he substituted a second misleading 
comparison of ships “ready for war’’—a new phrase, used 
to cut down the period of German shipbuilding to the 
lowest point. The scale of Dreadnoughts was as 


follows :— 
ENGLAND. GERMANY. 
End of 1911 ... was 16 ne 11 
April, 1912... "= 20 oe 13 
April, 1913 __... oad 25 ee 17 
1914... ee 25 21 (possible) 


From this British calculation Mr. Asquith omitted the 
Colonial Dreadnoughts and the Lord Nelsons, and to the 
German list he added four Italian Dreadnoughts, while 
suggesting that the Austrian four were still in the air. 


* * * 


Mer. Batrour was slightly more explicit than the 
Prime Minister in withdrawing his exaggerations of last 
year. He admitted that Germany had not done all he 
thought she might do. But he naturally insisted that on 
Mr. Asquith’s calculations the margin of our superiority 
in Dreadnoughts was “ inadequate.’’ At the end of 1912 
we might have only twenty British to seventeen German 
Dreadnoughts. He exhorted the Government to go on 
building and held that last year’s scare had done good. 
Radical criticism was generally distrustful, only one 





Liberal or Labor speech was made in support of the 
Government. Mr. McKenna spoke more diffidently than 
in 1909, and said that the Admiralty’s motto was “ Be 
safe and sober.’”’ But he insisted that the nominal 
German period for the completion of a Dreadnought— 
thirty-six months, with a further period for trial—was 
illusory, and that these vessels were now “ ready for 
war’’ in a much shorter time. He declared that there 
has been acceleration in the 1909-10 programme, and 
added that if the Estimates were reduced now, they 
must be enhanced later on. 


* * * 


THE new Liberal Whip, the Master of Elibank, made 
a very astute and interesting speech to his constituents 
on Saturday, in which he markedly rehearsed his Home 
Rule faith, and, in the same breath in which he argued 
for the Conference, declared that one of the greatest 
tasks of Liberalism was to bring reconciliation between 
Ireland and the Empire. As the solution of the South 
African difficulties was a bright star in the reign of 
King Edward, might not the solution of the Irish ques- 
tion be one in King George’s? He noted the advance on 
the part of the Opposition writers, who admitted that, 
by the present working of the Constitution, Liberalism 
was handicapped; pleaded for fair play for the Con- 
ference; and thought that fhe Prime Minister could be 
trusted to bring about “an honorable peace without the 
surrender of any vital principle or the sacrifice of any 
essential.’’ The Government were not fools, and knew 
the risk they were taking with keen supporters, 
Scottish, Irish, and English. 


* * * 


THE Royal Commission appointed for the selection 
of Justices of the Peace strikes a heavy blow at the 
system of political appointments. It practically backs 
up the Lord Chancellor in his well-known desire to 
eliminate the “spoils’’ element from the bench. It 
suggests that the influence of politicians, and especially 
of Members of Parliament, should be withdrawn; that 
the Lord Chancellor should continue to make the ap- 
pointments, and the Lord Lieutenants to advise him, 
on grounds of personal character and ability, rather 
than political leanings. The Lord Lieutenants’ 
nominating power, however, is to be checked by small 
advisory committees, their personnel and procedure is to 
be in the Lord Chancellor’s hands. This is well, as far 
as it goes, but we attach much importance to a minority 
suggestion, which insisted that these advisory com- 
mittees must be universal ; they should have a real joint 
power ; that the Lord Lieutenant should not be a member 
of them, and that they should include a representative 
element. This, we think, is essential, especially if the 
recommendation of the Committee, that “persons of 
every social grade ’’ should be made magistrates, is more 
than idle breath. 


. x * 


Tue Departmental Committee of the Home Office 
on the Employment of Children have issued two re- 
ports, a majority and a minority, the first of which 
recommends the prohibition by statute of boys under 
seventeen and girls under eighteen from all forms of 
street trading, the term being defined so as to exclude 
the delivery of newspapers and other goods by the 
employés of a tradesman to his regular customers. The 
minority recommendations are less drastic, and allow a 
greater discretion to the local authorities. The evidence 
brought before the Commission was very weighty, and 
showed that in a majority of cases street trading has an 
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injurious effect both on the character and economic 
prospects of the children who take it up. On the other 
hand, it seems probable that any sudden prohibition 
would be a hardship to poor families dependent in slack 
seasons on the earnings of boys and girls trading in 
newspapers, flowers, &c.,on their own account, which are 
admittedly often greater than would be taken in a more 
regular calling. In addition to the 37,000 children 
under sixteen who are licensed as street traders, there 
is a very large number who are unlicensed, and it is 
obvious that a measure dealing with so many families 
will have to be very carefully considered. We deal with 
the question in a leading article. 


* * * 


In so far as it is an insular problem the acute phase 
of the Cretan difficulty has for the moment passed. 
The Cretans preferred to yield to superior force, or, at 
least, to a threat that it would be used. M. Venizelos, 
in reply to an ultimatum from the Four Powers, has 
announced (as he would long ago have done, had he been 
left a free hand by the Opposition) that the Moslem 
deputies shall be readmitted to the Assembly, and that 
Moslem officials shall be re-instated in their offices with- 
out taking an oath of allegiance to King George of 
Greece. This is all that is necessary to secure a momen- 
tary lull in the acute local crisis. It is the habit of 
diplomatists in such a situation to go to sleep after 
achieving a temporary success by means of ironclads. 
But no one who knows the Cretans will expect that this 
pause will continue for very long. The only value of 
such a truce is that it allows diplomatists to think out a 
definite solution. Greece will take no action to force the 
pace. But the Cretans are less cautious, and while any 
uncertainty remains, the whole Greek population of 
Turkey is exposed to periodic renewals of the terrorism 
to which they have been of late subjected. 


o 7 . 


In the French Chamber two events of capital 
importance have occurred during the week. A Com- 
mission has been named to study the new electoral law, 
and on it is a substantial majority of supporters of pro- 
portional representation More sensational is the 
revival of the Affaire Rochette through an interpellation 
by M. Jaurés. Mr. Rochette is a doubtful promoter, 
who was imprisoned nearly two years ago, as the result 
of an intrigue by rival financiers (including a great news- 
paper financier), who acted in concert with allies in the 
judicial and police services. We analyse the facts in a 
leading article. M. Jaurés did not himself inculpate the 
greater men who are suspected of standing behind this 
scandal, but public opinion is manifestly distrustful of 
M. Clemenceau and M. Lépine, and even of M. Briand 
himself. The latter attempted to adopt (as in much else) 
the English official tradition of shielding subordinates 
through thick and thin. The Chamber, however, was 
bent on having a thorough examination, and appointed, 
in a rather stiffly worded resolution, a Commission of 
Inquiry. 


*¥ * * 


THE anti-Clerical move in Spain seems this time to 
have reality in it. The Vatican is adopting a stiff atti- 
tude, but its diplomatic protests seem only to lend vigor 
to its assailants. While the Ministry elaborates its Bill 
for the suppression of superfluous monastic establish- 
ments, a vigorous campaign is being carried on in the 
country. At first the movement seemed to be confined 
to Madrid. But it is now spreading to the provinces, 
and the nove] feature of it is that women are taking a 


leading part in it. It is barely two or three weeks since 
the fear that held Madrid was of an outbreak of Clerical 
fanaticism among the peasants. But four thousand 
women have demonstrated at Barcelona, and 22,000 
women have signed a petition. The firmness of this 
always anti-Clerical city is not surprising. But there 
have been great demonstrations also in Saragossa, Toledo, 
and Tarragona. There seems little likelihood that the 
question will be settled by negotiation. Spain is seized 
with the audacious ambition of returning to the old 
tradition that even in her dealings with the Church she 


is a Sovereign State. 
* * * 


Tue visit of King Albert of Belgium to Paris has 
been the occasion for many graceful compliments and 
ceremonial demonstrations. Much was said about the 
ties of history, language, and culture. The real nexus 
under King Leopold was, however, finance. There is 
no frontier in the operations of the great banking 
groups of Paris and Brussels, and it is in the Congo 
basin that the entente really has its centre and its ex 
planation. King Leopold had his close allies among 
Parisian financiers and newspaper proprietors, and in 
Africa a process of mutual demoralisation went on. It 
is probable that such influences will play a less sovereign 
part in the new reign. The more avowable connection 
is, of course, due to the réle of France as one of the 
guarantors of Belgian independence. On that point 
French opinion is always sensitive, and every step in the 
gradual formation of German ties, like every problem of 
Belgian defence, is minutely and anxiously watched. 


7 * ” 


Tue world has witnessed two kinds of martyr 
deaths during the past week. The first is that of 
the martyr to healing science-—a succession that will 
never fail as long as the lamp of humanity holds out to 
burn. On Saturday week Mr. Cox succumbed to terri- 
ble injuries, involving the loss of fingers, hand, and arm, 
the ravages of throat and chest disease, and shocking dis 
figurements, which he sustained in the course of pro- 
longed experiments with the X Rays. His sufferings 
were as appalling as his injuries. On Tuesday Mr. C. S. 
Rolls lost his life as he was making a descent on a 
Wright-biplane of a new type during the Bournemouth 
meeting. Mr. Rolls was one of the most brilliant and 
daring of the adventurer-engineers who have perfected 
the motor for land traffic and are now seeking to make 
it practicable for the air. Mr. Rolls’s death was fol- 
lowed the next day by that of the famous German air- 
man Herr Erbsloeh and four fellow passengers from a 
new dirigible balloon, the “ Erbsloeh.’’ This makes a 
total of fifteen airmen killed since the sport began 
Surely it is time for its followers to remember Edison’s 
caution, that too little reliance was being placed on the 
machinery of airships and too much reliance on the 
skill of the airmen. It appears that the Germans were 
wrong in ascending in a fog, and Mr. Rolls in trying to 
descend within too narrow a circle. . 


* 7 * 


WE are glad to see that the Order of Merit has 
been conferred upon Sir William Crookes and Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. Thus the State maintains, with great 
precision and propriety, the high standard of this Order, 
so far, at least, as its English recipients are concerned. 
Mr. Hardy is now the one great classical novelist left 
to us, his work representing, in bulk and in character, 
the greatest imaginative achievement in modern English 





literature by a living author. 








Politics and Affairs. 


WOMAN AS POLITICIAN. 
Tue House of Commons has passed the second reading of 
the Woman’s Suffrage Bill by a considerable majority, 
and has referred it to a Committee of the whole House. 
If the forms of representative government have any 
meaning, this should signify that the House desires to 
proceed with this Bill until it becomes Law. 
admittedly, at present no such pressure upon the time of 


There is, 


the House as to preclude the detailed discussion necessary 
to secure this end. Yet it is generally held that the 
House will not proceed further with this business. Why? 
Because the House of Commons does not, in fact, possess 
control over the conduct of its business, while the Govern- 
ment, which does, considers that it can safely disregard 
the expressed will of the representatives of the people. 
We again ask, Why? 
case the same. 


The answer is double, but in each 
First, because the Government thinks 
that the large majority expresses, not conviction, but 
tactics, partly the desire to win some early electoral 
advantages, partly the desire to fulfil an extorted 
pledge. Secondly, because the Ministerial calcu- 
lators hold that the admission of these women voters 
So 
the forms of representative government are pushed aside 


would damage their chances at the next election. 


for considerations of tactics, the art of ‘“ playing for 
positions.’’ Now, we should be loth to deny that, in the 
“game ’’ of politics, especially at a time like this, when 
several great “stakes’’ lie on the table, tactics have a 
rightful claim. But such absorption in tactics as pre- 
vails just now has perils of its own, especially for a party 
whose possibilities of progress depend upon keeping alive 
The 
reference of every critical step to the arbitrament of a 


faith in ideas and enthusiasm for social reforms. 


short-range party opportunism is not even sound tactics, 
for it fails to write off the moral and intellectual damages 
which such timidity involves. 

This is, we think, peculiarly applicable to the whole 
treatment of the Woman’s Franchise issue. A strong 
case can always be made against it from the standpoint 
of a tactics,which leaves out of account what may be 
termed the utilitarian value of principle. The Bill 
which our Radical leaders denounced as illiberal, undemo- 
cratic, and favorable to the defence of propertied in- 
terests, is upon the face of it obnoxious to all these 
charges. But so is every form of limited Bill which can 
be devised. The proposal to give women votes “‘ upon the 
same terms’’ as men, would quite evidently work 
out in practice more unequally than this, for it would 
give even fuller play to the economic inequality of the 
If, then, it be admitted that adult suffrage, the 
only proposal equitable in substance as in form, cannot 
be taken at a single stride, but only by shorter steps, 


sexes. 


each of these interior stages will ex hypothesi be bought 
at the price of some risk or waste or damage to other 
policies of progress. Were we persuaded, as some 
both of the friends and the opponents of* this measure 
are, that the halt after the first step will be long or even 
permanent, this price might seem too dear. Nay, we 
would even go so far as to say that, had our present 


Government been able to push the issue of the Lords with 
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such courage, enthusiasm, and singleness of purpose as 
to make it evident to all their followers that they staked 
everything upon a simple, early democratic settlement, 
and that this establishment of the supremacy of the 
House of Commons would be followed at the earliest 
possible date by a Reform Bill in which complete facili- 
ties to incorporate Woman’s Suffrage would be accorded 
to the House of Commons, the supporters of this Bill 
But the 
Government have not at present announced such a policy, 
and may say that circumstances over which they have 
little or no control have prevented them from announcing 
it. No such weight can, therefore, be accorded to short- 
range tactics, and we are entitled to consider the larger 
expediencies. 

To us it appears certain that Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
F. E. Smith were right in their confident conviction that 
the passing of this measure must lead, at no distant 
time, to the total removal of all sex qualification in the 
exercise of political rights. 


would be doing wrong to press its claims. 


It is this conviction which 
gives to even this first step an interest and a value 
derived straight from the faith in democracy. It is the 
belief in democracy, and the desire to place it on a 


‘ 


broader foundation than “ manhood,” that induces sup- 
porters in women’s suffrage to deprecate the blindness of 
short tactics. The people’s causes cannot really be 
won by any force smaller than the will of the whole 
people. The notions that the newly enfranchised sex 
will mainly devote itself either to a distinctively sex 
politics, or to a church and property conservatism, are 
the product of shallow reasoning. A certain quantity 
of political energy would doubtless go into the redress 
of genuine grievances connected with divorce, the 
custody of children, and the survivals of antiquated laws 
of property. A section of women politicians would pro- 
bably devote themselves to more dubious attempts to 
stop the progress of protective industrial law, or, on the 
other hand, to secure by legislative means identical con- 
ditions of employment for the two sexes. On certain 
social issues, as, for instance, the regulation of the drink 
traffic, reform movements would receive a vigorous 
people 
It is even possible that some truth may 
underlie the hazardous speculations as to the way in 


—some would say, a fanatical—reinforce- 


ment. 


which woman’s nature may affect politics, to which Mr. 
J. A. Bryce gave expression in the debate. “ The inter- 
vention of women in politics would tend to make the 
business of politics impossible.’”” How? By her fondness 
for “ideals of rights’’ “an 


and indisposition to 


compromise.” ‘“ But Parliament was continually in an 
atmosphere of compromise, as little favorable to ideals 
There is a 
story of a theological student who, being asked by 
the examining chaplain to state his view of the relative 


as the air of the House to physical health.” 


value of faith and of good works as means of salvation, 
declared generally in favor of faith, but hastily added, 
as he watched the doubtful countenance of the examiner, 
So we 
would suggest to Mr. J. A. Bryce and his fellow- 


that “a few good works would not be amiss.”’ 


members whether it is not conceivable that even in a 


“ business house,’’ devoted to compromise, an occasional 
“ jdeal ’’ might not come in handy. 
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There might emerge from Woman’s Suffrage a cer- 
tain alloy of even impracticable ideals, an occasional 
proposal of sex individualism masquerading as social re- 
form. It will be necessary, even desirable, that the new 
electorate shall make the mistakes by which it shall learn 
the art of government. 
such mistakes. 


Even male electorates make 
But the notion that a definite sex cleav- 
age will appear in politics can only be maintained by 
those who entertain the worst and most perverse opinion 
of past masculine legislation, and hold that male 
tyranny has stamped itself deeply and consistently upon 
every form of law and administration. 

We are less concerned with the other objection 
raised by Liberals that women are by nature Conserva- 
tive, and that the effect, in particular, of this limited Bill 
will be to help the defence of property against the efforts 
of social reformers. The conflicting statistics produced 
in the affecting to discriminate women 
of property from working women, do not greatly 
impress us. Doubtless this, as any limited Bill, 
will place on the register an undue 
of women of property. 


discussion, 


proportion 
But if we omit consideration 
of a few residential districts of the great cities and other 
desirable haunts of the well-to-do, almost all over- 
whelmingly Conservative under the present franchise, a 
very large majority of the new voters would undoubtedly 
belong to the working classes—to people who work, 
with head or with hands. Property, moreover, re- 
garded from the standpoint of a political bias, is an 
exceedingly elastic term. So far as radical reforms in 
our economic system involve restrictions upon existing 
rights of property, they apply to large ownership of land 
and certain forms of property belonging to the definitely 
wealthy classes. No general attack on property exists, 
or is indeed intended, as would make such property- 
owners enemies of political progress. The notion that 
any large proportion of the million and a quarter women 
who would be enfranchised by this Bill would be impelled 
by self-interest to stand by the large landowners 
and the payers of the super-tax, is preposterous. The 
politics of the woman taxpayer are not likely to be swayed 
by direct pecuniary interests in the same way as those 
of the woman ratepayer. Moreover, even though certain 
crudities of thought and a narrowness of vision due to 


inexperience must be overcome before the best contri- | 


bution of women to the work of representative govern- 
ment can be secured, the larger tactics of democracy 
can well afford to pay the price. A great intellectual 
and moral economy will be achieved by converting the 


indirect influences which women, by their growing educa- | 
tion and activity, exert without responsibility into a | 


direct influence, with a responsibility attached. 
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“The probability is that | 


they (the Germans) will have 
on April ist, 1912, 21 
Dreadnoughts to our 20. 


If the Germans, &c., | 


&e. . . . they will ‘then 
have 25.—Mr. Balfour. 


“T thought it was a con- 


| tingency that has to be con- 


sidered, and I rejoice that 
the worst that might have 
happened has not happened 
—Mr. Balfour. 





“Our estimate is that the 
Germans by that time (April, | 
1912) may have 17 [Dread- | 
noughts].—Mr. Asquith. 


“T take what was called 
last year the critical month, 
April, 1912. In that month 
| Germany will have 13.”— 
| Mr. Asquith. 


“Two countries, Italy and 

Austria, have now declared a 
definite programme of four 
large armoured ships of the 
latest type. In Italy one 
of these ships is already laid 
down, a second is to be laid | sO FAR DONE NOTHING ONE 
down immediately, and the | WAY OR THE OTHER. IT MAY 
remaining two are both to be | BE THAT THEY WILL NEVER 
laid down in the course of | MOVE IN THE MATTER AT 
the presentyear. . . . Their| auy.’’-—Mr. Asquith. 
(the Austrian Government) 
declarations, their acts, all 
point beyond doubt to the 
conclusion that the Austrian 
programme of four battle- 
ships of the largest size is 
like the Italian programme | 
AN ACTUAL REALITY.’’—Mr. | 
McKenna. 


“Two (Italian Dread- 
noughts) are ordered. I po 
NOT LIKE TO SAY MUCH ABOUT 
THE MYSTERIOUS AUSTRIAN 
SHIP OR SHIPS, BECAUSE THE 
AUSTRIAN GOVERNMENT HAS 





Tue Government, having made the naval scare of 1909- 
1910, have, we fear, gone some way on the road of pre- 
paration for the scare of 1910-1911, with its fatal and 
final consequences to their scheme of social reform. 
Let us admit that in again promoting the restless and 
passionate feelings that provoked the earlier ebullition, 
the Government have cut from under them the quaint 
arithmetical structure they built up a year ago. Gone 
are Mr. Asquith’s and Mr. McKenna’s seventeen Ger- 
man Dreadnoughts in April, 1912; gone, we need not 
The 
mode of the disappearance of these phantoms is not, 
indeed, quite the same. 


say, are Mr. Balfour’s twenty-one or twenty-five. 


Mr. Balfour, as he genially 
waved them off, complimented the German statesmen 
and shipbuilders on having done a trifle less—a trifle of 
seven to twelve battleships, or fourteen to twenty-five 
million sterling—than he conceived they would do. Mr. 
Asquith substituted thirteen for seventeen, as if the two 
figures were identical, and for a suggestion of hurried 
and wholesale anticipation of the German Govern- 
ment’s statement that 
the Germans were building quicker than they used 
to do. Unfortunately, while these flirtations with 
fact have gone, their substantial fruit remains. We 
have our Dreadnoughts: Germany has her distrust of 
For 
again, while the material of the old alarms has been 
neatly removed, the substance of a new and damaging 
controversy has been built up, which will grow, like a 
eoral island—only far more rapidly—with thousands 
of minute suspicions 


shipbuilding engagements a 


British statesmen and British public opinion. 


to give it substance and 
For, unfortunately, the Prime Minister 
renewed the vice of his method of 
lating naval strengths. He has dealt in Dread- 
noughts alone, leaving our pre-Dreadnought superiority 
to be inferred in a parenthetic reply to a debating point. 
He has again pursued the plan of ignoring the wider 
aspects of naval strength and giving this country the 
narrowest margin of superiority on a mechanical balance 
of power in one type of battleship. 1912 is, indeed, out 
of the danger zone. But it is moved forward to 1914, 


authority. 


has calcu- 
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when again we have a calculation of twenty-five English 
Dreadnoughts to twenty-one German, reinforced by 
a vaguely marshalled contingent of Italian or Austrian 


Dreadnoughts. On the British side, this figured 
estimate is weakened by omitting the Colonial 
Dreadnoughts and the Lord Nelsons, together with 
all pre-Dreadnought types; on the German side 


it is strengthened by assuming a maximum build- 
ing and finishing power. And, finally, the 
plied policy commits this country to a deliberate build- 
ing against the Triplice, although Mr. Asquith must 
know that each Austrian Dreadnought cancels an Italian 
Dreadnought, and that if any two Powers deliberately 
built against each other, it is those jealous rivals of the 
Adriatic. 

How, therefore, do we stand as the result of Thurs- 
day night’s debate? We shall speak quite frankly, and 
while we value Mr. Asquith’s declarations of abstract 
friendship for Germany as evidence of a return to Liberal 
conceptions of statesmanship, we shall take their worth 
in millions sterling and in substantial moral and diplo- 
matic agreement as just nothing at all. We are no 
apologists for Germany ; no lovers of her military system 
and her general diplomatic tradition. 


im- 


But this country 
has treated her badly, and has not given her the common 
satisfaction which one gentleman yields another when 
he has made a false statement about him. What 
Germany said in 1909 about her shipbuilding pro- 
gramme and _ its true; what our 
statesmen said was untrue. The false statement 
materialised in four or five extra Dreadnoughts, though 
it passed out of the argument which sustains that act of 
policy. In all honor, that withdrawal should have 
been explicitly, instead of implicitly made, by word, 
not by a mere silent shifting of our line of defence from 
one bad position to another. With all respect to the 
Prime Minister, it is this feature of the naval con- 
troversy in this country which will sink into German 
minds, not the idle profession that our excessive anti- 
German precautions have no anti-German aim. Nor 
are things made better by declaring that we have made 
our offer of a naval agreement, and that Germany’s de- 
cision to adhere to the letter of the Naval Act disables 
her from accepting it. That is not the real point of 
approach between Germany and ourselves. Two such 
means of approximation exist. The first is that moderate 
British estimates will insure us against additions to the 
German Naval Act, when, as in 1912, its normal operation 
becomes practically innocuous to our naval power. The 
second approach lies in the sphere of policy. We have 
stiffened the French alliance to a point at which, in the 
opinion of European diplomacy, it implies a military 
convention. We and Germany maintain in the near 
and far East, and in most European complications, a 
mutually hostile attitude, fed by the gigantic and ever- 
growing naval armaments each sustains against the other. 
If, on our side, we maintain this policy, and, at the same 
time, adhere to the Admiralty’s view of commerce de- 
struction in war, it is useless to look for a substantial 
amelioration. Fate and the perversity of men must take 
their tragic course. Things, indeed, are not as bad as 
they seem, and Germany will do well to:remember that 


execution was 








if a needless scare was raised last year, and the fire of it 
has not been properly stamped out in this, the Prime 
Minister had no thought or desire to kindle a European 
conflagration. He was thinking first of the blaze in his 
own backyard. The Liberal Party suffers for its sadly 
belated attachment to peace and moderation in arma- 
ments. When this old sentiment overflows into a 
motion directed against forty-million Navy Estimates 
and a prospect of fifty to come, the Liberal leader is 
obliged to call in foreign aid to the despatch of Govern- 
ment business. Let us all hope that, this year at all 
events, the consequences of this tactic will not extend 
either to a worsening of the Anglo-German situation or a 


total defeat of the policy of social reform. 





THE STREET TRADER. 
Perhaps the best 
answer is to say that he is the newspaper boy of thirteen 
or thereabouts. That is the commonest occupation, and 
He is still at school, but gud street- 
trader he is an independent person 


Wuo is the typical street-trader? 


the commonest age. 
of no small 
importance. He takes out a licence, or wears a badge. 
He deals direct with the newspaper proprietor, with 
whom he keeps up a running account. He buys twenty- 
six halfpenny papers for 84d., and sells them for a ls., 
hoping that an occasional purchaser will not ask for 
change. Entire absence of control is what distinguishes 


street-trading proper from other occupations, such as 


delivering milk or papers for a tradesman. The street- 
trader goes where he likes and does what he likes. He 
employs younger boys, or sells to them at a profit. He 


invents his own methods of advertisement, appeal, or 
importunity. He travels at headlong speed on a bicycle 
or hanging to the back of a taxi-cab, enjoying all the 
excitement of a race. He adopts crafty devices for 
catching the clerk or workman on his way to the evening 
train. A miniature Harmsworth, he knows what is the 
subject of the moment, and how to emphasise it. There 
is a large gambling element in his pursuit ; his earnings 
may be anything from Is. a week to 20s. Part goes 
to his home; at least as much in sweets, cigarettes (if he 
can evade Mr. Samuel’s Act), and music-hall entertain- 
ment. At times, he attains full economic independence, 
abandoning home and parents, oscillating between the 
life of the happy, innocent vagabond and that of the 
outlaw of the streets, defying those laws of adult society 
which he did not make but can so easily mar. At its 
best it is a life of adventure, claiming not so much our 
pity as our sympathy, a little island of romance in the 
grey sea of city civilisaticn. 

We need, however, a less superficial view of him than 
this; and we find it in the report of the Departmental 
Committee on the Employment of Children Act, 1903 
(Cd. 5,229), just issued. Here are focussed the views of 
philanthropists, social investigators, school teachers, 
chief constables, and pastors and masters in general. 
From the point of view of the social welfare, we find the 
occupation of the street-trader to be almost wholly bad. 
To shut our eyes to this other side of the picture would 
be the worst kind of sentimentalism. Street-trading is 
disastrous in its effects, both on the character and indus- 
trial prospects of those who engage in it.. More than 
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two-thirds of this class are still school-children, and the 
nervous strain of the work plays havoc with their power 
of attention in school hours. It is a striking fact that 
every schoolmaster interrogated by the Committee dis- 
approved of the occupation. The street-trader associates 
with the habitués of the kerbstone and the gutter, and 
acquires theic habits. 
passes to betting; 


From newspaper-selling he 
from match-selling he passes 
to begging. He acquires a complete distaste for regular 
work, a restless disposition, and a dislike of restraint. 
His occupation leads to nothing permanent, and at any 
age from fourteen to seventeen he finds himself stranded 
without a definite prospect of employment. He drifts 
into vagrancy and crime. Chief constables brand his 
occupation as “the most fruitful apprenticeship to evil 
courses.’’ The girl street-traders, who form one in six 
of the total, are exposed to still graver perils. They are 
“almost invariably,’’ say the Committee, “ taking a first 
step towards a life of immorality.’’ 

The Committee find the present system of optional 
regulation by the local authorities wholly inadequate, 
and the majority of them conclude that nothing less 
will meet the evil than a total prohibition of street- 
trading—as distinct from direct employment under the 
control of parents or in the service of tradesmen—up 
to the age of seventeen, and in the case of girls up to 
the age of at least eighteen. The local education autho- 
rities should administer the law relating to the employ- 
ment of children, and should be empowered to give 
advice and assistance as to their future work to children 
leaving school. The minority of the Committee, 
while not approving of general prohibition, would confer 
greater powers on the local authorities, enabling them 
to prohibit street-trading up to eighteen, if they think 
fit, to refuse a licence where they think that the occu- 
pation is not beneficial to the particular child, and to 
make attendance at technical or continuation classes a 
condition of the grant of a licence to a child over four- 
teen. 

One hesitates at first to accept recommendations so 
sweeping as those of the majority. Several awkward 
questions present themselves. The objection of some— 
not all—proprietors of halfpenny newspapers ought, 
indeed, to have little weight. It is a small hardship for 
the public to be compelled to go to a shop or a kiosk, 
and the loss to the newspapers would certainly be far 
too small to be weighed in the scale against the welfare 
of the children. But what about the families—the 
poorest families, as the report proves—from whom the 
street-traders come? Are we not getting to a point of 
undue thoughtless interference with the lives and in- 
comes of the poor? Is it fair to close to them one of 
the means which they now enjoy of increasing the family 
income? If not, are alternative employments to be 
found? If so, are these employments better for the 
child than street-trading? Is there not something to be 
said for the freedom and healthfulness of the streets as 
compared with the atmosphere and life of the factory or 
workshop? It must be admitted that these subjects are 
somewhat sketchily treated. The Committee could not 
have been expected to investigate the larger questions 
of the labor market and of the employment of children 
generally. Nevertheless, the question of street-trading 





cannot be wholly detached from these, and there are 
dangers in plunging into remedial action at one point 
without sufficient consideration of the effects that may 
be produced at other points. 

At the same time, some of these doubts disappear on 
further examination. It is by no means proved that 
street-trading by children is always the fruit of the 
poverty of parents. That the child traders come from 
poor homes may simply be due to the lower standard 
of care and responsibility which inevitably co-exists with 
poverty. Nor is it established that any large propor- 
tion of the earnings reaches the home at all. Again, in 
most places it is probable that other work can be found, 
though from a few, such as Liverpool and Dublin, the 
evidence is to the contrary. The Labor Exchanges and 
the education authorities, working together, as they are 
beginning to do, will do much to simplify the problem 
of finding suitable work for children leaving school. It 
is true that other occupations, such as those of errand 
boy or van boy, are “ blind alley ’’ employments against 
which serious objections exist, but it may be said with 
confidence that they are at least one degree less injurious 
than street trading, because they involve some approach 
to discipline and regularity. Behind these considerations 
is the fact that in a vast number of cases the inability to 
find other employment would be of distinct benefit to 
the child, whatever temporary hardship it might involve 
to the parents. We have long ago admitted that the 
case of the child is a case in which present interests must 
frequently be sacrificed to future interests. And if we 
wait for the whole problem of child labor to be treated 
simultaneously, we shall end by doing nothing at all. 

One swings back, after examining both sides of the 
question, to the main conclusions of the majority of the 
Committee. It is not inconsistent with the spirit of 
their recommendations that exceptions should be made to 
their general rule. Such exceptions, we think, ought to 
be made, at the discretion of the Home Secretary, in 
special cases where a serious hardship would result from 
immediate prohibition. In other cases, reasonable ob- 
jections should be met by a moderate amount of delay in 
the application of the proposed new law. The harm is 
not so much in prohibition itself as in sudden prohibition 
without sufficient notice. The application of a more 
rigorous system should go side by side with the develop- 
ment of means for assisting children to a suitable career 
on leaving school. Finally, the majority are un- 
doubtedly right in preferring a national treatment of 
this problem to a merely local one. The system of local 
regulation has been tried and has failed, and the action 
of a Government department, surveying the whole field 
and making the experience of each local authority avail- 
able for the benefit of all, is clearly to be preferred to it. 





A NEW “AFFAIRE.” 
To the spectator of French politics there is nothing 
more curious than the versatility of the Chamber in 
turning from the most elevated to the most sordid 
themes. It discusses both with equal enthusiasm. There 
is no such subdivision of labor as we find in our own 
House. The philosophers will lend earnestness to a 
scandalous debate. The men of the world will give light- 
ness and malice to an academic discussion. We read, 
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with something like envy and amazement, the fine in- | concerned. But, as usual in France, a political element 


tellectual display which took place in the last House | is involved. 


upon the general question between lay and clerical 
education. Few more trenchant, more able, more 
serious debates can ever have been held in the history 
of the world’s Parliaments. And at times the discussion 
of M. Briand’s programme, which opened the present 
Session, reached a level quite as high. The large issue 
between a partisan conception of government and a 
national ideal, the essential conflict between the old 
Republican notion of government by combat and the 
new ideal of a a stable and united Republic, too strong 
at last to persecute or penalise its few opponents, was 
stated with elevation, dignity, and force. And now the 
same Chamber has suddenly plunged with at least equal 
zest into a personal campaign which turns round the 
doings of a few daring financiers and a little ring of 
powerful journalists and officials. The amazing part of 
it is that the leading figure in the new phase is once 
more M. Jaurés, the thinker, the idealist, the leader 
of lost causes. He will lead an assault on some lofty 
citadel of academic thought. He will sap and mine 
among the obscure subterranean workings of a pack of 
city rogues. Somehow this apparent contradiction lies 
at the root of French politics and the French civic 
character. 

The new affair, if one can, for a moment, bring 
oneself to take it seriously, is unquestionably a curious 
and rather disgraceful episode. A very dashing and 
adventurous person, clever, handsome, and daring, M. 
Rochette, had founded a series of investment trusts 
which specially appealed to the thrifty peasantry. They 
were rash, but apparently not fraudulent, undertakings. 
They had behind them certain real assets in the shape 
of mines and other real property. Their success depended 
entirely on publicity and lavish advertisement, and 
advertisement in France has now come in all such affairs 
to include the systematic subsidising of banks and the 
more or less disguised bribing of newspapers. There 
came a point when the “ Petit Journal,’’ with its 
immense circulation among the saving peasantry, 
quarrelled with M. Rochette, either because it was 
dissatisfied with his subsidies or because it wished to push 
e rival investment venture of its own. Thereupon M. 
Rochette determined to go behind the proprietor. He 
circularised the shareholders and sharply criticised the 
business management of the paper. Open war had now 
begun, and M. Prevet, the proprietor, took his counter- 
With the aid of a judicial official, a police official, 
and a banker lately convicted of fraud, he put up a 


move. 


man of straw to accuse M. Rochette, in the interests of 
his own shareholders, of a wholesale fraud. M. Rochette 
was arrested, and for a few days the hostile (7.e., the 
insufficiently bribed) Press championed the cause of the 
little peasants whom M. Rochette had deceived. 
a nine-days’ wonder. 


It was 
The charge could not be sustained, 
and M. Rochette was released. But meanwhile the 
plotters had been at work, and some of them are proved 
to have made millions of francs by trafficking in his 


depreciated shares. 


So far, we have to deal only with a Stock Exchange | 








intrigue, very discreditable, no doubt, to most of those | 


It is at once assumed by all “ in the know,”’’ 
and still more by all who know nothing but would like 
t» think they know, that the plotters must have had 
high protection. A judicial official and a police official 
were, undoubtedly, blameworthy, and possibly corrupt. 
Did they act on their own responsibility, or were they 
the tools of more exalted culprits? Behind the judicial 
official may there not have stood M. Briand, now Prime 
Minister, and then Minister of Justice? Behind the 
police official must there not have stood M. Lépine, the 
Prefect of Paris? And behind M. Lépine it is easy to 
imagine the figure of M. Clemenceau, then Prime 
Minister and Minister of the Republic. Theoretically 
and according to the letter of the Constitution, all three 
were in some degree responsible. M. Lépine has already 
been detected in certain highly irregular complacences 
towards commercial newspapers, and M. Clemenceau 
has long been the butt of the same plausible suspicions. 
All three are highly inimical to the Socialists. It suited 
their book with a shrug of the shoulders to champion 
M. Rochette. It is quite possible that they are on a 
true scent, and nearly certain that the network of com- 
plicities which is politics will entangle the further 
pursuit. 

It is not a real difference of character, but rather 
two circumstances, one historical, the other accidental, 
which give to these affairs a volume of sound and a 
political meaning which they do not attain among our- 
selves. The action of our departments was open to 
criticism in the Whittaker Wright affair and the Cold 
Storage Contract Scandal. 
to the central authority an activity which it is customary 
It sits indolent 
above the mechanical and independent course of judicial 
If it does badly we blame it for 
inertia or muddling, but rarely, if ever, for malevolent 


But no one among us ascribes 


to assume in France. It interferes less. 


and police procedure. 
and corrupt intervention. The other circumstance is 
the virtual absence in France of any effective law of libel. 
Journalists among ourselves may have their suspicions, 
but they think long and carefully before they dare to 
print them. In France it is the first suspicion which 
makes the biggest headline. Our immunity from these 
Much that is scandalous is de- 
If by chance we had had a Dreyfus 
affair in this country, it is highly improbable that the 


affairs is not all gain. 
cently hidden. 


victim would ever have been righted, for there could 
have been no effective Press campaign on his behalf. 
The tradition which teaches us to abstain from per- 
sonalities and base charges has its honorable side, but 
it is apt to cloak much that ought not to be hidden. On 
the other hand, the very frequency of these affairs in 
France destroys the deterrent effect of exposure. A 
man may be branded as a “ Panamiste”’ and live to 
guide the Republic. 
make the burned-in letters a fashionable decoration. 


There are branded men enough to 


Among primitive clans a chief who takes a subsidy is 
proud of it as a tribute to his power. He was worth so 
much, and the only dishonor is to accept too low a price. 
So, too, among corrupt politicians there is an instinctive 
feeling that the man who has his price must be worth 


buying. One can hardly exaggerate the demoralisation 
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of this state of things. The only consolation which a 
democrat can draw from it is that in the end the Oppor- 
tunist politician can be made and is made to do the will 
of his electors. 


They are not rulers. They are not 
They are the hands on the dial which register 


the pressure of public opinion. 


leaders. 





THE HOUSE AND THE WOMEN. 
GreaT is the power of woman. Here is a House of Com- 
mons devoted to the party system, led by its Executive, 
having almost ceased to exist as a free voting assembly. 
Yet a two-days’ debate on the Woman’s Bill is enough 
to shake all these traditions and attachments. The 
Liberals have refused to follow Mr. Asquith ; the Tories 
have thrown over Mr. Balfour; the Radicals have 
rejected Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Churchill. More 
astonishing still, the measure has produced an almost 
complete contradiction between party votes and party 
interests. On the whole, the Liberals think that the 
change in the electorate which the Bill will bring about 
will do them harm; the Tories, rightly or wrongly, 
imagine that it will do them good ; the Labor Party are 
convinced that they will lose by it. Yet more than twice 
as many Liberals voted for the second reading of the 
Bill as voted against it, and only about one Tory in 
three supported it; while practically the whole Labor 
Party went into the Lobby to pass a measure rather 
more advantageous to “ property’’ than the present 
franchise. The same Circe wand that waved confusion 
over the party life of the House wrought the most sin- 
gular transformations in its individual members. At its 
touch Mr. Asquith became an Old Tory, Mr. Snowden 
turned into an Opportunist, Mr. Balfour was changed 
into a Liberal Democrat, while those far-shining 
Dioscuri, Mr. George and Mr. Churchill, Rising 
Hopes of Radicalism and Flag-bearers of the Ideal, 
appeared as Party Calculators of the most approved and 
conventional type. The speech of all these gentlemen 
changed as completely as their spiritual texture. Mr. 
Balfour laughed at logic; Mr. Haldane at abstract argu- 
ment ; and Mr. F. E. Smith, agreeable cynic and handy 
Copper Captain of fighting Toryism, laid his hand upon 
his heart and swore to save the State. 

Of the actual prevailing opinion and temper of the 
House of Commons it is difficult to speak with confidence. 
Parliament mea will not discuss political theory, and 
Englishmen are afraid of it. Therefore they do not 
excel in clear thinking or its expression, and the threads 
of personal or party prepossession ran obscurely through 
the surface arguments. Nearly every speaker contra- 
dicted himself, or alleged reasons at total variance with 
those which led other orators along the same path as 
he professed to have travelled. Thus, Mr. Balfour in- 
sisted that the vote carried with it no economic 
advantage to women; and in the next breath laid stress 
on its use to the solitary breadwinner. The Prime 
Minister was quite sure that women were so inordinately 
ambitious about politics that they would climb from the 
ballot-box tothe Speaker’s Chair, or even (horrilile dictu) 
to the Treasury Bench. Mr. Churchill was so saddened 
by the spectacle of their indifference to public life that 
he reproached them with leaving even their trade union 
interests exclusively, or mainly, to men. The Labor 
men voted for the Bill as a step to adult suffrage; the 
Tories as a bar to it. Dozens of members gave one vote 
for carrying the Bill, and a second for making its car- 
riage impossible. 

But, in the main, two streams of influence— 
one favorable, the other hostile, to the women’s move- 
ment—swayed the mind, if not always the vote, of the 
House. On the one hand were the deep personal grudges 
aroused by the excesses of the women “ Forwards.”’ Deep 
answered to deep, and broke into passionate waves of 
cheering, when the Prime Minister turned vehemently 
on Mr. Maclaren and, with sonorous tones and 


plangent phrases, warned the women that a return 
death. 


to violence would doom their cause to 








Instantly Mr. Balfour—one of the most convinced 
suffragists in the House—echoed the Prime Minister’s 
monition. Clearly, the violent side of the suffragist pro- 
paganda is deeply discomforting to the Parliamentary 
man. So long as his vote is half-forced, it will never 
be given without a design to “get even’’ with the 
suffragists at some later move of the game. Here the 
vice of the forcible method appears. It was palpable in 
the later manceuvres of the evening, and, more than any- 
thing else, was responsible for the bad vote on the later 
procedure of the Bill. Man, the only Hero, Pillar and 
Policeman of the State, hates to think that other people 
think he is being coerced. It is necessary for the women 
to make more than a conquest of tactics. At that play 
the men will beat them. A more generous spirit must 
inform our politics before a settlement of this question 
is possible. 

Coupled with last year’s bitter memories, is the fear 
of the Liberal agents and workers of the damage to party 
interests inflicted by a Bill which gives a rather larger re- 
presentation to property than our present imperfectly 
democratised scheme of male voting, and opens the-suf- 
frage to timid, dependent, rate-hating classes of workers 
like charwomen and dressmakers. The party is in a 
sceptical mood, and the non-Liberal side of the Bill 
was given exaggerated emphasis. It is really not open 
to all the objections that Mr. Churchill’s vigorous special 
pleading found in it. Those objections were, in the 
main, two. The first was the social anomaly of the Bill. 
“ What, open the ballot-box to prostitutes and divorcées 
and keep it closed to wives and mothers! ’’ he cried, and 
the anti-suffrage Radicals cheered to a man. But they 
were more acutely stirred by Mr. Churchill’s recital of 
the possibilities of “faggot ’’ voting. The implication 
was that the Bill could not be amended so as to stop 
these practices. But amended it can be; and if the 
Radicals had known that the promoters were willing 
to ensure that no husband and wife should be qualified 
for property in the same county and borough, even fewer 
progressive votes might have been turned into the opposi- 
tion lobby. 

But, in fact, Liberal sentiment, in the main, 
went right, just as Tory sentiment, in the main, 
went wrong. And by the most singular of all 
the transformations of parts that the debate has 
witnessed, the Moses of the Liberal advance was no 
other than Mr. Balfour. He put his finger on 
the real case for the Bill, and set himself in touch with 
the movement which is its strength. It is characteristic 
of this adroit and elusive mind that, while it often 
searches for the inner dialectical track of a discussion, it 
does not so often explore its “true truth.’”’ But while 
most of the Liberal leaders were either phrase-making or 
mancuvring—Mr. Haldane and Mr. Runciman were 
conspicuous exceptions—Mr. Balfour made the practical 
point of statesmanship. Were we to go on with govern- 
ment by consent; and, if we were, was all this fresh, 
lively, insistent, wide-spread movement of discontent 
to pass unnoticed and unconciliated? Were we to enlist 
the woman-mind for politics, to use all the woman’s 
art and skill of persuasion, management, senti- 
ment, in our electoral business, and then, when 
the demand for the vote came, to draw haughtily 
back with the edict that the State was a Man’s 
State and that the women were mere intruders? Here, 
indeed, lay the hypocrisy of the politicians’ case against 

woman’s suffrage. And, unhappily, hypocrisy lay well 
in the scheme of the Parliamentary opponents of the 
Bill. Everyone knows that the second of Tuesday’s 
votes was meant to kill the first. A more foolish course 
could not have been taken if it was an object to dis- 
credit the party of violence among the suffragists. But 
the House of Commons gave more with its right hand 
than it withheld with its left, and if the future conduct 
of the movement is wise, the true meaning of the debate 
and the division will increasingly appear. The party 
system is suited to the solution of most questions, but 
not of this. Last Monday and Tuesday it was thrust 
aside, not frankly or fully, but inevitably; and it will 
have to be put aside again. 
H. W. M. 
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Hite and Letters. 


CALVINISM IN THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


THE intimate relations between Protestantism and the 
‘spirit of modern business enterprise have been clearly 
recognised. The lead taken in the development of 
industry, commerce, and finance during the last three 
centuries by Holland and Great Britain, and by the 
Protestant sections of the population of Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, the peculiar aptitude for 
business emanating from the Independents, Baptists, 
Unitarians, Quakers, Methodists, Plymouth Brethren, 
establish the strongest reason for supposing that 
Protestantism brought a new driving force into the 
world. The very title Protestant implies a certain 
grit and independence of character, favoring other than 
merely religious enterprise, and bringing into each 
schismatic church a large proportion of thoughtful, 
thriving families. For self-protection and the further- 
ance of their strongly-realised spiritual mission, these 
heretical minorities will naturally be drawn into un- 
usually close co-operation for social and political pur- 
poses. When economic evolution has reached the 
stage in which “credit” is the soul of business, their 
personal confidence in one another will acquire a first- 
rate importance as a commercial asset. These are 
obvious factors making for the economic success of 
earnest, energetic minorities, quite independently of the 
particular spiritual creed which animates them. But 
there are certain forces of Protestantism which, 
emerging by peculiarly apt coincidence just when the 
appropriate economic system was ready for the opera- 
tion, have been of paramount importance in the modern 
business world. 

In two articles of profound and delicate analysis 
in the “Contemporary Review,’’ Dr. Forsyth sets 
forth the distinctive part which the tenets and the 
regimen of Calvinism have played in energising business 
life. At once ascetic in its ethical code, and rationalistic 
in its stress upon private judgment and personal 
responsibility in matters both of faith and of external 
activity, Calvinism moulded a personality closely 
adapted to the needs and opportunities of a business 
world which required tough, reliable, industrious, 
honest, self-assertive, enterprising men for its new 
methods. Calvinism certainly educated and supplied 
such men, the thrifty, self-contained entrepreneurs of the 
modern economic order. The Lutheran faith was too 
mild and too reposeful in its piety, too respectful to 
traditions. Calvinism was “the most anti-traditional 
and revolutionary of all the forces of Protestantism.” 
In matters not only of faith and of church organisation, 
but of political and civic government, it furnished organs 
and leaders of revolt and reformation everywhere, in 
Geneva, Scotland, England, America. The doctrine of 
election engendered a spirit of high personal confidence 
and of a dignity whose absolute submission to a Higher 
Power made its votaries restive to the claims of earthly 
potentates. The eternal value that it stamped on inner 
personality evoked all the moral individualism needed 
for the breakdown of feudal traditions in the arts of 
government and business, and for the most liberal ex- 
periments in both fields of enterprise. 

But this spirit of democratic individualism, 
complete self-reliance, could not itself supply the con- 
quering power. Calvinism was a democratic aristo- 
cracy. It was the co-operative confidence of a Company 
of Saints, with a spiritual destiny, aye, and even tem- 
poral rights, superior to those of the rest of mankind, 
that made Calvinism a ruling power. But the main 
propelling force lay in the stress upon works, the duty 
of realising the will of God in personal and social con- 
duct upon this earth. There seems no logical necessity 
why the doctrines of Predestination and Election should 
have generated practical energy. The Oriental kismet 
exhibits itself more in sterile passivity than in active 
fanaticism. One may suspect that what is called the 
temperament, the natural proclivity, was responsible for 
the practical development of Calvinistic fatalism. “ If 








| you are sure, in predestination, of your destiny and 
| your eternity, you can exploit the world with immense 
| freedom and confidence. It is the ethical part of your 
religious duty, of your response to elect grace. And 
you can do it in the natural way of personal gain, with- 
out succumbing to an inordinate affection for your gain. 
Fixed in your eternal seat, your limbs are loose and free 
for the occupations and possibilities around you.” Such 
a Christian will rise early, work hard, keep sober, and 
stint himself so as to save and get a nest-egg ; he will be 
keen to seize, and industrious to improve, a business 
opportunity ; he will bargain ably and hardly, asserting 
all his “ rights”; he will be known to keep his word ; 
he will put most of his rising:income into his business ; 
a formidable, a fearless competitor, he will secure the 
survival of the fittest ; where combination displaces com- 
petition, his fidelity and efficiency as a colleague will be 
equally serviceable and profitable. As a religious 
man, he will regard all his activities as “ auxiliary 
to that life-work in which a man was called to glorify 
God.” He will half-consciously realise the economic im- 
portance of maintaining the reality of this conviction of 
an unselfish and a higher purpose in his business life. 
So he will never recognise quite clearly the largeness of 
the alloy of materialism and mere profit-seeking which 
will often have displaced the spiritual aim. 

There can be no doubt whatever that this hard, force- 
ful creed, impelling its votaries to conquer this world 
for the sake of the other, and all the while deceiving 
themselves as to the relative strength and genuineness of 
the two appeals, has given spiritual nutriment to 
Capitalism. It has not merely formed the good business 
manager; it has inspired those great religious and 
political missionary movements which have, quite in- 
cidentally, as naive historians suppose, opened up new 
markets and developed great hidden natural resources 
in distant quarters of the earth. Calvinism still gives 
the stiffening to the modern doctrine of efficiency, by 
virtue of which the Anglo-Saxons claim authority over 
heathen and backward peoples to work their railways 
and mines and supply them with good government. 
Liberal Imperialism, resolved into its ethical and 
intellectual premisses, is little else than pure Calvin- 
ism, with Kipling and Roosevelt for its priests and 
prophets. 

The economic services have been great and incon- 
testable. Capitalism could hardly have run its course 
without this inner light and leading. We may, perhaps, 
be disposed to dispute the question how far the initiative 
belongs to Calvinism. There are those who will contend 
that the causative energy proceeded from Capitalism, 
and that the demand for the thrifty and energetic 
entrepreneur determined and moulded the creed and 
doctrines of Calvinism, rather than the converse. Pro- 
bably the two processes were interactive, Calvinism and 
Capitalism evoking one another by a spiritual affinity, 
and so forming the natural partnership which has 
occurred. 

Not the least interesting portion of Dr. Forsyth’s 
essay consists in his recognition that the partnership has 
done its work. It has, indeed, outlasted its proper time, 
yielding to certain corruptions of worldliness. “ Capital- 











ism announces its own end in becoming de-ethicised in a 
plutocracy.” It were strange indeed had this not been 
so. For the fundamental notion of a business exploita- 
tion of the world, not merely for the production, but 
for the accumulation of wealth in the possession of an 
exploiting class, which at the same time should preserve 
ascetic habits, is self-contradictory. An ethic which 
made against luxury, while it accumulated wealth, 
proved self-destructive. A life of charity or philan- 
thropy seemed to offer an escape from the dilemma, but 
this escape is shown ever more clearly to be illusory. 
All this Dr. Forsyth appears to recognise. He sees 
in the new claims of labor to displace capital as the 
central factor in the economic system, and the searching 
after a more equitable system of distribution, the open- 
ing of a new economic era. If Christianity is to do for 
this what Calvinism did for the capitalistic era, the 
creed and policy must be accommodated to the new 
situation. The old exclusiveness must disappear from 
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“ glection,”’ which must expand so as to include all men. 
Moral personality must remain its absorbing practical 
concern, but the conception of an inner society of “the 
elect,’’ or even of “a favored people,” must give way 
to the wider conception of “a world of moral personality.” 

So Dr. Forsyth leads us to the verge of a great issue, 
perhaps of a rich land of promise. He is clear that some 


large expansion of religious doctrine is required to enable - 


the Church to furnish a soul to the new social organisa- 
tion. He is convinced that “the Church will stand or 
fall by its success or failure with the social question.” 
Liberal thinkers in all the churches stand shivering on 
this brink. Perhaps they half recognise that the very 
economic structure of the churches themselves with their 
professional clergy and their finance, largely the peculiar 
product of the passing age of capitalism, may have to 
undergo a transformation before a really effective, im- 
passioned creed of labor can arise to offer light and 
inspiration to a new social order. 





“JOHANN ORTH, OR THE REWARD OF 
VIRTUE.” 


His crime was that he actually married the girl. Lt 
had always been the fashion for an Austrian Archduke 
to keep an opera-dancer, whether he liked it or not, 
just as he always kept a racehorse, even though he cared 
nothing about racing. For any scion of the Imperial 





House she was a necessary part of the surroundings, an | 


item in the entourage of Court. He maintained her just 


as he paid his subscriptions to charities, or laid the | 


foundation stone of a church. It was expected of him. 
“ Noblesse oblige.’’ Descent from the House of Haps- 
burg involves its duties as well as its rights. The opera- 


dancer was as essential to Archducal existence as the | 


seventy-seventh quartering on the Hapsburg arms. She 
was the outward and visible sign of an inward and 
spiritual Imperialness. 
parency.’’ She was the mark of true heredity, like the 
Hapsburg lip. As the advertisements say, no Archduke 
should be without one. 

But really to love an opera-dancer was a scandal 
for derision, moving all the Courts of the Empire to 
scorn and laughter. Actually to marry her was a crime 
beyond forgiveness. It shook the Throne. It came very 
near the sin of treason, for which the penalties prescribed 
may hardly be whispered in polite ears. To mingle the 
Imperial blood with a creature born without a title, and 
to demand human and divine sanction for the deed! It 
brought a blush to the cheek of heraldry. What of the 
possible results of a union with a being from the stage? 
Only if illegitimate, could they legitimately be recognised ; 
only if ignoble in the eyes of morality, could they be 
received without censure among the nobility. It was 
not fair to put all one’s Imperial relations, to say nothing 
of the Court officials, the Lord High Chamberlain, the 
Keepers of the Pedigree, the Diamond Sticks in Waiting, 
the Grooms of the Bedchamber, and the Valets Extra- 
ordinary—it was not fair to put their poor brains into 
such a quandary of contradiction and perplexity. And 
who shall tell the divine wrath of that august figure, 
obscurely visible in the recesses of ancestral homes, upon 
whose brow had descended the diadem of Roman 
Emperors, the crown of Christ’s Vicar in things ter- 
restrial, and who, when he was not actually wearing the 
svmbol of Imperial supremacy, enjoved the absolute 
right to assume the regalia of eight kingdoms in turn, 
including the sacred kingdom of Jerusalem, and possessed 
forty-three other titles to pre-eminent nobility, not count- 
ing the etceteras with which each separate string of titles 
was concluded? Who, without profanity, shall tell his 
wrath? 

It was the Archduke Johann Salvator of Austria, 
head of the Tuscan branch of the House of Hapsburg, 
who confronted in his own person that Imperial wrath, 
and committed the inexpiable crime of marriage. It 
is true that he was not entirely to blame. He did not 
succumb without a struggle, and his efforts to resist 
the temptation to legality appear to have been sincere. 
Indeed, as has so often happened since the days of 





She justified the title of “ Trans- | 





Eve, it was chiefly the woman’s fault. He honestly 
endeavored to make her his mistress, in accordance with 
all Archducal precedent, but she persistently, nay, 
obstinately, refused the honor of Imperial dishonor. 
With a rigidity that in other circumstances might, per- 
haps, have been commended, but, in relation to an 
Archduke, can only be described as designing, she in- 
sisted upon marriage. She was but Fraiilein Milli 
Stubel, light-skirted dancer at the Court Opera-house, 
but, with unexampled hardihood, she maintained her 
headlong course along the criminal path of virtue. What 
could a man do when exposed to temptation so severe? 

The Archduke was in love, and love is an in- 
calculable force, driving all of us at times irresistibly 
to deeds of civil and ecclesiastical wedlock. He was a 
soldier—a good soldier, in itself an unusual and sus- 
picious characteristic in one of the Hapsburg blood. He 
was a musician and a man of culture—qualities that, 
in a prince, must be taken as dangerous indications of 
an unbalanced mind. He was an intimate friend of the 
Crown Prince Rudolph, that bewildering personality, 
whose own fate was so unhappy, so obscure. Skill in 
war, intelligence, knowledge, friendship—all marked him 
out as a man only too likely to bring discredit on Arch- 
ducal tradition. His peers in birth shook their heads, 
and muttered the German synonym for “ crank.’’ Worse 
than all, he was in love—in love with a woman of 
dangerous virtue. What could such a man do against 
temptations? Struggle as he might, he could not long 
repel the seductive advances of honorable action. He 
loved, he fell, he married. 

In London, of all places, this crime against all the 
natural dictates of Society was ultimately accom- 
plished. We do not know what church lent itself to the 
deed, or what hotel gave shelter to the culprits’ shame. 
By hunting up the marriage register of Johann Orth (to 
such shifts may an Archduke be reduced in the pursuit 
of virtue), one might, perhaps, discover the name of 
the officiating clergyman, and we can confidently assume 
it will not be found upon the bench of Bishops. But it 
is all twenty years ago now, and directly after the mar- 
riage, as though in the vain hope of concealing all traces 
of his offence, Johann Orth purchased a little German 
ship, which he called by the symbolic name of Santa 
Margherita—for St. Margaret suffered martyrdom for 
the sin of rejecting a ruler’s dishonorable proposals—and 
so they sailed for South America. By what means the 
wedded fugitives purposed there to support their guiltless 
passion, is uncertain. But we know that they arrived, 
that the captain gave himself out as ill, and left the 
ship, together with most of the crew, no doubt in appre- 
hension of divine vengeance, if they should seem any 
longer to participate in the breach of royal etiquette. 
We further know that twenty years ago last Tuesday the 
legal lovers sailed from Buenos Ayres, with a fresh crew, 
and the Archduke himself in command, and were never 
heard of more. 

An Austrian cruiser was sent to search the coasts, in 
vain. No letters came: no shiv has ever hailed 
the vessel of their iniauity. The insurance com- 
panies have long paid the claims upon the Arch- 
duke’s premiums for his life, and that fact alone is 
almost as desirable an evidence as a death-certificate to 
his heir. But last Sunday the Imperial Court of 
Austria also issued an edict to apnear simultaneously in 
the chief official gazettes of the habitable globe, declaring 
that, unless within six months further particulars are 
supplied concerning one, namely, the Archduke Johann 
Salvator, of the House of Austria and Tuscany, other- 
wise and hereinafter known as Johann Orth, master 
mariner, and concerning his alleged decease, together 
with that of one Milli Orth, née Stubel, his reputed 
accomplice in matrimony, the property, estates, effects, 
titles. jewels, family vaults, and other goods of the afore- 
said Johann Orth, shall forthwith and herewithal pass 
into the possession of the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, 
nephew and presumptive heir of the aforesaid Johann 
Orth, to the estimated value of £150,000 sterling, in 
excess or defect thereof as the case may be, it being there- 
after presumed that the aforesaid Johann Orth, together 
with the aforesaid Milli Orth, his reputed accomplice in 
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matrimony, did meet or encounter their death upon the 
high seas by the act or other intervention of God. 

Oh, never believe it! There is an unsuspected 
island in untravelled seas. Like the island of Tirnanog, 
which is the Irish land of eternal youth, it lies below the 
sunset, brighter than the island-valley of Avilion :— 


‘*Where falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
Deep-meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea.” 


To that island have those star-like lovers fared, since 


they gave the world and all its Imperial Courts the slip. . 


There they discovered an innocent and lovely race, 
adorned only with shells and the flowers of hibiscus ; and, 
intermingled with that race, in accordance with 
indigenous marriage ceremonies, the crew of the Santa 
Margherita now rear a dusky brood. In her last extant 
letter, addressed to the leader of the corps de ballet at 
the Ring Theatre in Vienna, Madame Milli Orth herself 
hinted at a No-Man’s Land, which they were seeking as 
the home of their future happiness. They have found it 
now, having trodden the golden path of rays. There 
palls not wealth, or state, or any rank, nor ever Court 
snores loudly, but men and women meet each evening 
to discuss the next day’s occupation, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer collects the unearned increment in the 
form of the shell called Venus’ ear. For a time, 
indeed, Johann Orth attempted to maintain a kind of 
kingship, on the strength of his superior pedigree. But 
when a clever cabin-boy one day turned and told him 
to stow his Hapsburg lip, Milli, the beautiful ex-opera- 
dancer, burst out laughing, and Johann agreed in 
future ‘to be called Archduke only on Sundays. With 
their eldest son, now a fine boy of nineteen, the title is 
expected to expire. 





PLAYS WITHOUT PLOTS. 


Is the Drama to be circumscribed in the material which 
it can use? Is that material to be circumscribed in the 
form in which it is presented? These are the questions 
upon which Mr. Granville Barker replies to his critics in 
the pages of the “ English Review.’’ The comparative 
failure of the Repertory Theatre, and especially of the 
unconventional plays of Mr. Barker and Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has let loose all the forces of authority in attack 
upon this, the youngest and most brilliant exponent of 
what he terms freedom, and they term anarchism. They 
have told him that a conversation cannot be a play; 
that a play must conform to certain Aristotelian 
“ unities’’’; that there are certain “ immutable laws of 
Human Psychology’’ which must govern all dramatic 
art. Authority, in fact, is here invoked as much to 
destroy variation in the form of the play as authority is 
invoked—through the Censorship—to destroy variation 
in the matter of the play. Mr. Barker eloquently 
pleads for liberty against the acceptance, as im- 
mutable, of one particular kind of stage-craft. When 
Art is marking time, in a stateof somnolence or suspended 
animation, classical form is triumphant. French verse 
is, of necessity, pressed into the Alexandrine, English 
(in the eighteenth century) into the heroic rhymed 
couplet. When poetry is alive it will burst into cascades 
and iridescent fountains of metre and rhythm—to 
the horror of the old, for the immediate rejoicing of the 
young. So Wagner appears a scandal to the worshipper 
of Beethoven, and Richard Strauss to the worshippers of 
Wagner ; so a Whistler is pronounced by the recognised 
art critic of the day a daub which is not so much crafts- 
manship as slinging paint upon the canvas. Authority, 
which has always been heavy-footed and conservative, 
will always endeavor to stamp out the efforts of varia- 
tion; and that is the subject of Comedy. But the 
Comedy is changed to tragedy when the Authority con- 
sists of just that class which at one time itself fought for 
freedom, and now demands that its particular triumph 
shall be accepted as final. The man of twenty fights with 


theardor of youth against the ancient moth-eaten formulas 











of the man of forty. He is victorious; the years go by; 
he becomes the man of forty; and is infuriated to find 
the man of twenty arrayed against him and his liberties, 
which have now, in their turn, become moth-eaten and 
old. So is it in the world of religious progress: a 
Liddon advances on a Pusey; a Gore advances on a 


| Liddon and is denounced by him ; a Rashdall or a Tyrrell 


advances on a Gore and receives similar denunciations 
from the theologian who once was branded as a heretic. 
So is it in the world of political progress : how Peel would 
be scandalised, is the verdict on Gladstone’s Budgets; 
and how Gladstone would be scandalised, is the verdict 
on Harcourt’s Budgets; and how Harcourt would be 
scandalised, is the verdict on the Budgets of Mr. Lloyd 
George. It is not only that the children of those who 
slay the prophets garnish their sepulchres. It is that 
those who were once persecuted as prophets, now grown 
old and wise, are leaders amongst those who are perse- 
cuting the prophets of a later day. 

So it is—Mr. Barker pleads—with the drama. “ The 
drama is alive,’’ he declares, “and about life there is 
nothing final to be said.” “I mistrust all dogma, I 
mistrust it especially in the hands of uncreative men.” 
“T protest that in Art nothing but its physical boun- 
daries should be taken for granted.’”’ “ To strike at the 
living future of an art. most of all in the name of its 
dead past, is a heinous sin.”’ He refuses to be crushed 
by the corpse of a dead Aristotle. “I rejoiced to read 
the other day that this ancient Greek (I had long sus- 
pected him) once announced to a gaping antiquity that 
ten pounds of lead would fall through the air with ten 
times the velocity of one pound. This uncalled-for 
statement, made, doubtless, for the sole purpose of 
filling an odd corner of his encyclopedia, was supported 
for two thousand years by scientific critics, and only 
disproved when Galileo, a practical scientist, proceeded 
to the top of the leaning tower of Pisa, and dropped 
the weights in question, metaphorically, upon the 
Aristotelian toes.’’ It is the challenge of all past 
to all present achievement, ‘“ What’s Hecuba to 
him or he to Hecuba, that he should weep for her?” 
God is not the God of the dead, but of the living. 

The first necessity of the drama is to give plea- 
surable emotion. Without this, no drama is possible. 
Within this, every possible variation is permissible. 
The pleasure may be the scourging with pity and terror 
of some elemental tragedy ; it may be the refinement of 
comedy ; it may be the broadest of farces. But unless 
that pleasure is there, unless the drama “ pleases’ some 
of the complex qualities of some human mind, it “ falls 
like dough,” in Stevenson’s words, “ instead of soaring 
with the colors of the rainbow.” “If she be not fair 
for me, What care I how fair she be? ”’ is true in its con- 
verse as well as direct application. “If it be pleasur- 
able to me, what care I if (with respect) Mr. Walkley 
is bored.’’ The critics think that by this test Mr. 
Barker is for ever silenced. He provided the new drama 
(or, as he prefers to call it, a “ normal Drama ’’) at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, and the public stayed away. 
It is not by any means proved that the controversy is 
yet settled. The present writer, on any spare evening, 
might have found himself, after scanning the 
various theatrical bills of attraction, at the Repertory 
Theatre. He did not go there from any impulse of duty, 
or desire to encourage praiseworthy effort. He went 
there because he found pleasure there ; because he would 
much rather be there than at any of the theatres around, 
which were conforming to the Aristotelian conventions. 
He went there, in short, to enjoy himself; and he en- 
joyed himself, amid the array of empty benches, first and 
last and all the time. He enjoyed “ The Madras House.”’ 
He enjoyed “ Misalliance.’’ He enjoyed “ Chains.”’ 
Were these plays still being performed, he would be going 
there to-day. As it is, he is going nowhere. He does 
not believe that he is abnormal—a criminal or a lunatic. 
He believes that there are sufficient others likewise to 
enjoy plays which are condemned so roundly as im- 
possible. He found the condemned “ conversations ’’ 
stimulating and interesting. He was content to know 
that action was proceeding adjacent, at the Lyceum or 
the Coliseum, He deliberately preferred the “ normal 
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drama.”’ 
children. 

Is not any form of play that can excite pleasure and 
is within the necessary limitations of decency “ legiti- 
mate’’ art? Victor Hugo once complained that 
Alexandre Dumas could keep his audience as much en- 
thralled with two men sitting on either side of a deal 
table, as he himself, with the employment of thunder 
and lightning and all the artillery of heaven. If a 
playwright will keep two men talking at a table through 
five acts, and can arrest and satisfy his audience all 
the time, who shall gainsay him? For two men talking 
can bring on to the stage the actual presence of all the 
eternities. In passing from the question of form to the 
question of matter, Mr. Barker is on more questionable 
ground. He thinks he can produce a drama of normal 
human life without the overmastering and dominant 
impression of sex interest and sex conflict. He has 
not yet shown us the way. All his “ conversations ”’ are 
sex conversations ; absorbed with sex problems even when 
their heroes denounce them as the obsessions of the farm- 
yard, and it is this fact that makes them possible. Mr. 
Barker may assert that this supremacy of sex interest is 
only a transitory feature of the drama ; that as the drama 
flourished on other themes yesterday, so it may flourish 
on other themes to-morrow. Shakespeare, indeed, could 
write plays as compelling without sex as with sex. But 
Shakespeare set the wildest melodrama to the most 
gorgeous rhetoric the stage has ever heard. A “ modern 
Shakespeare,’’ attempting in similar effort to set to 
rhetoric‘ The Speckled Band’”’ or “The Worst Woman in 
London,’’ would probably excite amongst his audience 
sentiments the reverse of pleasurable. Only three 
emotional possibilities would seem to lie before the drama 
of a civilisation of order and security: the emotion of 
religion, the emotion of sex, the emotion of the crowd. 
These three lie indeed at the basis of all the arts. 
Religion is but making timid and often intolerably sen- 
timental advances on the stage. The crowd sentiment 
represented in the second act of “ Strife ’’ (in tragedy), 
or in the second actof ‘Votes for Women’’ (in comedy), 
cannot be used often, or much more than as a critical 
act in a play. The relationship of men.and women re- 
mains—eternally absorbing, influencing, and modifying 
progress, social conventions, religion. You may find an 
attempt to break through it, such as in “ Chains ’’—an 
attempt to depict, with photographic accuracy, the 
life of the suburban clerk. The intellect—which is 
not the clerk’s—approved. The intellect which is 
the clerk’s refused to leave his suburban home 
in order to see at the theatre, at some expense 
and some inconvenience, his suburban home itself 
held up to derision. What remains? A passion for 
future social justice; a challenge to present society’s 
justice as in Mr. Galsworthy’s sombre play ; a challenge, 
as in Greek drama, to the humors and ironies of God. 
These are gigantic themes demanding the handiwork of 
a Titan; and the “normal drama” has no Titanic re- 
serve at its disposal. 

Such doubts, however, are by no means to be 
accepted as denials. Mr. Barker and those who agree 
with him are equally entitled to accept as themes the 
loves of the gods or the labors of the earwig, and only 
in actual realisation, without prejudice of subject or 
interest, can the judgment be given whether they have 
succeeded, whether they have failed. “This Normal 
Drama,” Mr. Barker claims, “is noticeable for its 
Puritan spirit; for the fact that good-naturedly, por- 
tentously, industriously, or light-heartedly, it somehow 
makes for righteousness. And by that sign, more than 
any other, I judge that the theatre is to be a power 
in England.” It is less essential that this drama should 
make for righteousness than that it should make for 
Reality. Set down the world as it is, human life in 
all its amazing perplexity, orthodox dogma of conduct 
timid before new moralities, man so much a brute, so 
much a god, striving and failing, striving and succeeding 
—all with Death and Eternity for background—give us 
things as they are. Righteousness, in this huge and un- 
ending secular struggle between Will and Circumstance, 
is very well able to look after itself. 


He believes that wisdom is justified of all her 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR ENGLISH FICTION. 


One of the traditional blunders of criticism is to lay 
down a programme of excellence for contemporary 
authors to achieve, and to fail to recognise freely and 
generously the excellence that exists before its eyes and 
the promise of the young school at its doors. You can- 
not expect a new movement to become vigorous and 
strong when its friends are languid and lukewarm in 
its praise—as the London dramatic critics might remem- 
ber in reference to the struggle for existence of the new 
drama. On the whole, English fiction is in a healthy 
state—what there is of it, that is to say—and the 
standard of technical craftsmanship in the art is steadily 
rising. It is a good sign that the masters of the school 
of conventional romance and golden mediocrity form a 
less formidable phalanx than a decade or so ago, whereas 
examples of a natural, fresh, and flexible manner of 
painting life are fairly common among our young writers. 
Of the great bulk of the novels produced, not one in 
twenty, of course, possesses aesthetic interest or has 
value as a criticism of life. They are stories, generally 
on a pseudo-realistic basis, meant to amuse or edify 
the vast public that craves, in art, a stimulant or a 
sermon. Our concern is not with these, but with the 
three or four per cent. of novels that reveal original 
talent, fineness of insight, or imaginative force. To 
survey the field of fiction is to recognise the large tracts 
in the national life that are either virgin soil for the 
English novelist or have not been tilled in our own time. 

If we think of the bracing activities of George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Trollope, how they ranged through the 
whole terrain of middle-class professional and family life 
in town and country, we find that only separate stretches 
and isolated plots are now under cultivation. The life 
of the politicians, of the City, of the Government offi- 
cials, of the clergy, of the lawyers, of the doctors, of the 
manufacturers—nobody now seems able to knit those 
strands together in a broad, comprehensive view, or to 
determine their relation in the social fabric of English 
life. Nobody even seems able to supply a picture of 
Society as cosmopolitan in its horizons as Mr. Henry 
James’s “ The Portrait of a Lady,’’ that admirable 
novel of London life of thirty years ago. Even in the 
field of country life, of the social web of the country 
town and parish, no young novelist has appeared to emu- 
late the ampler traditions of the great Victorian 
novelists. Specialisation in a narrow field, so charac- 
teristic of modern novelists, seems obligatory on anyone 
who aims at studying and reproducing a particular en- 
vironment and atmosphere, and thus all our novels deal 
with the life of little “ sets ’’ of people of like means and 
like tastes. The “schools of writing,’’ too, are no 
longer distinct, but suffused in the body corporate. 
There is no Romantic school now in sight, and the brave 
abortive effort of Stevenson to found one is seen to be 
the expiring effort of that movement, despite the Hosan- 
nas of Mr. Henley and his young men. “ Captain 
Margaret ’’ and “ Multitude and Solitude,’’ indeed, are 
quick with the living fire of Romance, but Mr. Mase- 
field has been careful to feed the flame with the solid fuel 
of hard reality. Imaginative realism of the school that 
unites the best French and Russian methods is seen in 
Mr. Conrad’s work, as in “ The Secret Agent’ and “A 
Set of Six,’’ and in a somewhat different blend in Mr. 
Galsworthy’s fiction. In “Old Wives’. Tales’’ Mr. Arnold 
Bennett has come nearest, perhaps, to the methods of the 
French Naturalists, but in “The Glimpse,’’ this author 
has swerved aside into the realm of fantasy. The 
latter-day Impressionism of Mr. Henry James has 
found no followers, if we except “The Benefactor,’’ by 
Mr. F. M. Hueffer, the romanticism of whose historical 
novels is rather of a pictorial Pre-Raphaelite order. Mr. 
H. G. Wells was surely called into being to hybridise 
all the schools and rules of novel writing, and in “ Tono 
Bungay ”’ he has fused all the golden and silver and 
copper methods into the most ductile amalgam. Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett and Mr. Snaith are, again, strange 
types of cross-breeding in the novelist’s art, “ Open 
Country,’’ for example, by its note of artificial comedy 
and _ fin-de-siécle sentiment, displays the modern 
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bizarreness of so much of the cosmopolitan art seen 
on the walls of ‘“ The International.’”’ It is to be re- 
marked that our plutocratic society has as yet evolved 
no school of writers to flatter its tastes and pursuits, as 
most aristocracies have done in the past, though whether 
our plutocracy is too indifferent to literature, or is not 
sufficiently homogeneous to create this demand, is 
doubtful. 

Turning from treatment to subject, we note that, 
with two or three exceptions, our novelists,- almost all 
of middle-class origin, do not essay to depict the life 
of the governing class, on the one hand, or of the work- 
ing class, on the other, and do not even show the rela- 
tions of villadom to either. The world of the factory 
hand, of the artisan, of the miner, of the field laborer, 
of the “ sweated industries,’’ is practically non-existent 
in fiction. The spirit of the social reformer, of Socialism, 
of sympathy with the democracy, has inspired no group. 
It is for this reason that the work of Mr. H. G. Wells 
and Mr. John Galsworthy is of special importance. Mr. 
Galsworthy is the only man of talent who has made a 
serious attempt, in “Fraternity,” and “A Com- 
mentary,’’ to scale the class barrier which shuts off the 
prosperous middle-class household from sight and 
sound and consciousness of that great underworld. 
Whatever be the measure of his artistic success, his plays 
and novels and sketches owe much of their force and 
significance to the fact that his characters are seen in 
their natural atmosphere against the horizon of 
class interests. Mr. H. G. Wells’s “ Tono-Bungay,”’ 
with a most ambitious sweep and scope of satiric power, 
has criticised the whole bent and purpose of the com- 
mercial structure of our society. Mr. Wells’s social 
criticism is, we may note, followed with the keenest 
attention in an ever-widening circle abroad, from Mos- 
cow to Ceylon. The tendency of our novelists to attack 
bourgeois ideals and standards is certainly increasing, 
and has been turned into fresh channels by two of our 
most interesting young writers, Mr. Stephen Reynolds 
and Mr. E. M. Forster, the former of whom, in “A 
Poor Man’s House,’’ has challenged the intellectual 
dictation of the “social reformer’’ and middle-class 
“expert,’’ while the latter, in “ A Room with a View,”’ 
has neatly satirised the Tartufferies of culture. Mr. 
Marriott is also a force to be reckoned with by Mrs. 
Grundy, whom he has outmanceuvred, in several novels, 
with great tactical skill. Mr. Barry Pain, in his 
delightful ‘The Exiles of Faloo,’’ has dealt a neat 
deubled-edged thrust at the practical ethics both of the 
“ Imperialist ’’ and of the Liberal Nonconformist. Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc has attacked trenchantly, and perhaps 
over-vigorously, the party system in ‘“ A Change in the 
Cabinet,’’ and “ Mr. Clutterbuck’s Election.’’ We look 
for his return to the quieter and more effective irony of 
his “ Mr. Burden.’’ Mr. H. N. Dickinson has shown 
great ability in a political novel, “Sir Guy and Lady 
Rannard,’’ and we have serious hopes that he will 
specialise in this line of social commentary, and accom- 
plish something remarkable. Mr. Arnold Bennett, in 
his tales and uovels of the “ Five Towns,’’ has proved 
to us how badly we are in need of the eyes and ears of 
@ great provincial novelist, of the depth and poetic force 
of Thomas Hardy and “ Mark Rutherford.’’ The work of 
our women novelists in the last two years has somewhat 
fallen off in interest. Miss Elizabeth Robins, Miss 
Sinclair, Mrs. Margaret Woods, Mrs. Baynton, Mrs. 
Bone, Miss MacNaughten, and the author of “ Maurice 
Guest,’’ have not contributed much work of importance, 
though others, and notably Miss Underhill, in “ The 
Column of Dust,’’ have more than maintained their 
reputation. Recruits of great promise among the women 
include Miss Sheila Kaye Smith, Miss Ethel Colburn 
Mayne, Miss Jacomb Hood, and Miss Elizabeth Martin- 
dale. Among the men the new writers of special 
brilliance are Mr. Sandeman, Prince Pierre Troubetsky, 
Mr. Maurice Drake, Mr. Bone, and Mr. Wedgwood, 
whose powerful novel, “ The Shadow of a Titan,” we 
review elsewhere. 

One of the most serious obstacles to the growth and 
propagation of fine aesthetic standards in fiction un- 
doubtedly lies in the discouragement of the sketch and 

















short story by the public at large, and by the publishers 
and newspaper editors in particular, and Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham represents only a small school of writers 
who can record an episode, a travel impression, an in- 
cident, or an aspect, in a brilliant sketch of emotional sin- 
cerity. Though wecannotexpect the consummate mastery 
of a Maupassant or the subtle genius of a Tchekov in the 
handling of a tale to be appreciated by a magazine reader, 
it is a thousand pities that only the coarser forms of the art 
should be in popular demand. “ The English Review,” 
which has published admirable specimens of a dozen of 
our most accomplished writers, shows that it is the 
demand, not the supply, that is at fault. The 
short study is to the novel what the sketch is 
to the studio picture, an artistic form of infinite 
suggestiveness, one which catches and records aspects 
and appearances, moods and atmospheres which exist by 
and in themselves and often defy treatment or utilisa- 
tion in a more complex art structure. Modern fiction 
to-day is too exclusively concerned with domestic middle- 
class life and feeling, too little with the life of the street, 
the workshop, the factory, the dockyard, the law courts, 
the hospital, the barracks, the market place, the fields. 
The life of the democracy, and of the nation, is full of 
perception, character, and feeling, which finds no ex- 
pression in middle-class “culture’’ and art. The best 
thing for English fiction would be if two score of our 
cleverest writers could be cut loose from their desks and 
sent into the national highways and byways to make 
character studies of life as it met their eyes. The feeble 
grasp of character and atrophied sense of beauty that 
are characteristic of the Royal Academy standards of art 
are the products of the divorce the nation as a whole has 
pronounced between life and art. And there lies the 
characteristic defect of the modern English novel. 





Short Studies. 


A GROUP OF STATUARY. 


I nap walked several miles through streets whose high, 
flat-fronted buildings made me feel as if I were at the 
bottom of a well, or in a deep, weedy river-bed with cliffy 
banks, from which it was impossible to climb out, though 
I could turn aside into many tributaries even more 
narrow and as deep. The sky was stagnant and dull; 
the fever and heat of the air came not so much from 
the sun as from uaiderground, and from the walls on 
either side—a volcanic fire out of the earth’s depths 
and the hearts of men. The plaited streams of men and 
women were restless. Their bodies were glad of the heat, 
but the gladness was repressed, and could show itself 
only in a darkly burning eye, a caged smile, a beautiful 
contrast of colors, a restlessness that knew not its own 
cause, far less a means of satisfying itself. They thought 
of the country, of the sea, of leisure, of resting on the 
grass, of sleep, of dreaming, of love, of everything which 
the prison made impossible, or of nothing at all, merely 
undulating with the waves of vague desire and dis- 
content. Thousands of faces and figures passing me by 
were full of capacities, of strength and love. They were 
like weapons, swords, spears, axes and daggers, slender 
scimitars and curious twisted edges, hanging on the 
walls of a museum. They had the same look of being 
unnatural and out of place as objects in a museum. If 
only they were to begin taking them down, trying their 
edges, brandishing them ! 

One such street led me at last out into a wide pool. 
A. score of streets opened into it, yet it was broad and 
almost empty. It was dotted with islands where people 
could take refuge from the stream; only there was no 
stream ; and the islands also were empty. It was a grey 
flat space, surrounded by many-windowed buildings of a 
grey that was almost black, a chapel, a factory, a school, 
public-houses, at the several corners, and all of this same 
hue. It was shapeless, like a natural pool. It was far 
larger than the largest cathedral in the world, and it 
allowed a view of the sky, both overhead, and on every 
side above the roofs and between the walls of the streets 
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running into it. The islands were girt by low, thick 
posts. On some there were pillars surmounted by lamps. 
‘They were wonderfully silent and still, as if detached in 
some way from the conditions of the surrounding world. 

The largest of the islands, lying at one corner of the 
pool, was shaded by three plane trees; or rather, being 
trees, and retaining a few colorless, dusty leaves, they 
suggested the thought of shade. At first sight, the trees, 
the emptiness, the space, the quiet, gave the place a 
rustic or cloistral air as of a cathedral or market town; 
bullocks in rows, sheep and pigs, crates of geese, farmers 
going slowly to and fro would have been in keeping with 
it—or a priest walking at ease with a fine lady. But 
under the trees there were seats without backs, and 
the flagged pavement was irregularly worn into many 
hollows, and plastered with dust and moisture in 
blotches. On the seats were figures which few could 
have had difficulty in recognising at a short distance as 
those of human beings no longer young. It was they 
who spread round about them the silence which possessed 
the islands. 

Even more fitting than a market or ecclesiastical 
group was this assembly under the planes. For like a 
market group, in a market square, it had a look of entire 
fitness, as if it could not have been changed, as if it 
had been there from the beginning. The dull, grey 
figures might have risen up out of the city soil, with 
some of it still clinging to them, rude and shaggy after 
the effort of birth, to sun themselves and look about. 
Their greyness was wintry, the rasping greyness of north- 
east wind that turns dry roads, asphalt, flagstone, 
plough-land, and meadow in the country, within the 
mind, to one grey, the color of ashes. Nothing in them 
responded to the heat out of the sky. They were of 
the dark earth. 

Before the discovery that they had faces with eyes 
and lips and hair, it might have been seen that they were 
men and women, and that for two reasons: first, they 
wore clothes which subtly suggested those of the people 
in the crowd, without in the least resembling them ; 
second, they were miserable. I think that the clothes 
alone, the misfits and cast-offs of scarecrows, would have 
betrayed them, but I am not sure; I cannot separate the 
clothes from them, and not them or their clothes from 
misery. By a swift intuition the spirit penetrated those 
recumbent or propped-up frameworks of old black cloth- 
ing, and divined their humanity—penetrated the cloth- 
ing straight to the spirit, without thinking of the flesh. 
For in these abjects, as in the sumptuously appareled, 
there is something terrible about the mere naked flesh, 
and it needs the inhuman ironist to think of it with 
serenity. Of all those who, full of meat and hope, or 
one of its equivalents, passed by that island, and turned 
an eye for a vacant second upon those under the planes, 
not one failed to recognise that they were of one species 
with themselves. Not one got so far beyond that pro- 
found truism as to think of them and to see them naked, 
merely human, in their approximation to the appearance 
of a child bathing, a beloved woman a-dream on a 
summer morning, or a quoit-thrower poised. Had any- 
one so beheld them he would have stood thinking half 
the day over it, or he would have run away and stopped 
his eyes against the siren-sphinx; I saw neither the 
thinker nor the fugitive. 

For all of us it was the clothing that had a meaning, 
the clothing of other men and other women. The clothes 
were the human things. The clothes held them together 
and made them the men and women they were, and these 
upon the benches had a look as if they would have crum- 
bled away had they been divested of their rags. The 
body beneath was unconsciously known and feared as 
something diabolical or divine. The Master Sculptor 
had wrought them daily throughout a lifetime, and some- 
body had always come to their rescue on the day when 
the drapery had seemed no longer to perform its part 
sufficiently. One man, it is true, lay half along a seat 
with his head and shoulders in the lap of a woman whose 
head had fallen forward so as to hide his face with her 
hair, and his trouser leg had rolled up and disclosed a 
yellow bone. But the chances of ordinary life do fre- 
quently bring to sight a man’s bare arm, breast, or foot, 








though usually it is whitish and something more than 
bone. This was a yellow bone. Still, it might pass. 
There was nothing here to outrage those who were not 
only full-fed, but rightly and confidently expecting to 
remain so. Had it been a woman ° Apparently 
there are always enough black stockings left in the poor 
world to cover the yellow bones of the distressed mothers, 
sisters, wives, casual mistresses, and daughters of Eng- 
lishmen ; if not a loaf, yet a black stocking. There were 
men and women lying—men and women doubled up as 
the cavemen used to sleep and die—men and women 
with folded arms, and faces looking down or straight over 
the grey pool at nothing—on the warm seats under the 
planes. There was not an attitude that could not be 
equalled among birds on a frosty branch, and, for all 
that it was not designed for them, their clothing was 
like a natural covering of plumage or fir, but mangy 
and soiled. 

One of the women was doing up her dusty hair. 

She had laid her black bonnet on her knees, and her 
locks fell to the pavement as she drooped her head to one 
side and combed them with her fingers, her eyelids closed, 
for there was no mirror. It was a touch of nature. 
The gesture is always pensively beautiful, and could 
never fail to remind one of his mother when he was yet 
a child, and another of his young wife—but there was 
nobody near, neither were there any windows of private 
houses looking that way. No one of them spoke, or 
wept, or sighed. The woman who was doing up her hair 
coughed now and then. The man with his head in a 
woman’s lap turned over once to spit—he was wide 
awake. As he once more made his head comfortable the 
woman revealed her eyes. There was nothing else of 
her save rags, and the eyes seemed hardly to belong to 
her. They expressed no private grief or hope or fear, 
any more than do the eyes in the portraits of Christ. 
It was a jest of gamesome providence to light those lamps 
in her face unknown to her, a jest like that of a small 
boy who chalks another’s back. She bore about with 
her those beautiful brown eyes, and, save that no doubt 
men would kiss her for them, they served no purpose 
which is not served by the eyes of a weasel or crow. In 
a musician, now, in a lovely woman living among moun- 
tain lakes—such eyes would have done many missions for 
the soul. They were like wild-voiced nightingales in 
their silence. But in this cage Had they really 
belonged to her, it was inconceivable that she should 
have been content to sit in that dusty retreat under the 
planes. A musician or a poet with such eyes would have 
told us subtle, remote, lustrous things, and, if we had not 
listened in his lifetime, yet, when he was dead and known 
to all, his eyes would still be remembered. A passer-by, 
seeing these eyes, would have been startled, but would 
have controlled himself by reflecting that they could be 
matched in a cow’s or Irish terrier’s, and he would have 
gone on to remember even with amusement what very 
foolish people have glorious eyes; it is the inner eye and 
the soul that count; indeed, what better proof of this 
could be given than this vision on the bench in the dusty 
heart of the city, in a corner where refuse had been 
swept up and left to lie, as by a careless housemaid, be- 
cause nobody would notice it in such an out-of-the-way 
place. A girl passing dropped a paper bag opposite to 
the woman with the eyes, and they saw it. She raised 
the man’s head in her hands, and looking to learn if any 
of the others had seen, let his head down on the bench. 
She rose and walked to the bag. First she put her foot 
gently upon it to make sure that she was right in think- 
ing that it was not paper alone. She was right. She 
picked it up, thrust in her. hand, filled her mouth with 
something, and putting the bag in her pocket, returned 
to her seat. Since she saw nothing more that was un- 
familiar, or in any way new or worth attention, nothing 
which she could not see as well without them, she closed 
her eyes. 

All were now still. 
heat. 

The pool and its islands appeared to be empty. For 
no one notices the statuary of London unless it is made 
for display or to divide the traffic, not to form a decora- 
tion appropriate to a particular site, as in the case of 
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these figures under the planes. In all the city there 
was no group so perfectly in keeping with its greatness 
or aridity. I had seen equestrian figures, symbolic 
groups, nudes, semi-nudes, figures in frock coats, in stone 
or bronze ; thousands of living creatures, joyous or beau- 
tiful or tragic in their capacity for joy, in harmony with 
the burning sun, yet having nothing to do with this city 
which was the work of the giants, the heaven-besieging 
giants, not the gods. But these thirteen or fourteen 
recumbent, leaning, seated, and bowed figures, in their 
dignified dismay, forming neither a circle or a square, 
but a group as of a herd or flock, were in their place, 
thoroughly native, children of the city clay—fit lords 
of the.scene, if they had but known—perfect citizens of 
no mean city. Why should it trouble to house Grecian 
marbles when it had these eternal ones wrought with its 
own hands? Could they have been petrified at that 
moment, and duly proclaimed as the costly work of the 
most famous living sculptor, none would have denied 
their pre-eminence. One by one the alien transitory 
crowd in the surrounding streets, after venturing up to 
glance at the wondrous art, would have slunk away and 
have left the city in their possession as theirs by right 
and theirs only. 

It was very still. The sun in the sky was the one 
thing that moved. I dreamed that this exodus had 
taken place. I was a traveller in a desert city whose sons 
had all been dead thousands of years, but were known 
still to the stranger by these mighty marbles among 
which the planes had taken root. The tradition of the 
dead race was so powerful that not a bird or beast or any 
wild thing cared to visit this memorial of it, except 
curious men. And I was a man. I consulted the 
learned authorities and found them divided between two 
theories. One was that it was a group of that ancient 
people preserved in their natural attitudes, “ while the 
flesh was yet between their teeth, ere it was chewed ”’ 
by a petrifying plague. The other was that these were 
their gods, whose uncouth names I was not skilled to in- 
terpret. It seemed to me that the second theory was the 
better of the two, and, except Stonehenge, I had seen 
nothing approaching its sublimity in my wanderings. 

Epwarp Tuomas. 





Hlusic. 


STRAUSS’S “ FEUERSNOT.” 
PropLe who heard “ Feuersnot” for the first time last 
Saturday at His Majesty’s Theatre did not hear it under 
the best conditions possible, for while Mr. Beecham and 
the orchestra did splendidly, and the chorus and minor 
characters were generally very good, the two chief parts 
had been rather unfortunately cast. Both the Kunrad 
and the Diemut sang well enough so far as mere singing 
went, though the baritone’s occasional bad intonation 
and the soprano’s vibrato were distressing ; but neither 
threw the right kind of light on the characters. The 
Kunrad at times looked too much like the sentimental 
Shakespeare of the average statue—we get him to per- 
fection in the feeble figure in the Leicester Square 
gardens; and in the final scene he was far too suave, 
with nothing of the undercurrent of acerbity that one 
feels to be the real strength of the young necromancer. 
He had, too, so pronounced a foreign accent that for a 
good half of the time his words were unintelligible. 
The Diemut looked insufficiently girlish, and had no 
elasticity of manner. One could not imagine her hatch- 
ing so bright and malicious a plot to serve out the young 
firebrand who had kissed her against her will ; she would 
merely have told her mother and got her to send him a 
lawyer’s letter. Nevertheless, in spite of these two com- 
parative failures, the opera went very brightly, and 
must, one thinks, have given a good deal of pleasure 
even to those who had no previous knowledge of it. As 
the story of it has been told during the past week in a 
hundred journals, there is no need to give more than the 
barest outline of it here—how a young recluse, Kunrad, 
returning to outer life under the stimulus of Midsummer 
Eve gaiety, falls in love at first sight with Diemut, the 
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burgomaster’s daughter, and unceremoniously makes for 
her and kisses her on the lips; how the shamed girl 
shames him in turn by drawing him up at night in a 
basket half-way towards her window, and leaving him 
there to be mocked by the townspeople; how Kunrad, 
by his magic art, extinguishes the whole of the lights 
and fires of the town, explaining that this is a punish- 
ment upon them because the maiden has blown cold 
upon the sacred fire of love; and how, a little while 
after he has obtained access to her chamber, all the 
lights are suddenly re-lit. The spectator is left to draw 
his own conclusions, the censor having, indeed, some 
control over what an audience shall listen to, but none 
over what it shall think. 

The opera shows to perfection Strauss’s power of 
adapting his musical idiom to the subject in hand—a 
faculty for transformation of style that he shares only 
with Wagner and Hugo Wolf. It contains some of the 
loveliest music he has written, music, such as that of the 
children, with a sweetness and a tenderness in it that 
only peep out here and there, in the remainder of his 
work, in one or two of the songs. One wishes, indeed, 
that he would let us see more of this side of him—stop 
his contortions and jugglery and grimacing, and talk 
to us in plain language about something that really 
matters. “ Music must progress,’ he said in conversa- 
tion the other day, “until it can depict even a tea- 
spoon.” It is pretty safe to predict the ending of a com- 
poser, however gifted he may be, who sees “ progress” 
mainly along the line of the perfected orchestral sug- 
gestion of materialities. 

In many ways one wishes he would return to the 
operatic style of “ Guntram ” and “ Feuersnot,” a style 
that, while it necessarily lacks the amazing subtlety of 
the best parts of his later work, is often more purely 
musical, more continuous, and more enjoyable. Greater 
complexity of tissue does not necessarily mean greater 
depth of meaning, as anyone can see by comparing the 
“ Symphonia Domestiea”’ with “ Tod und Verklarung, 
or some of the wilder parts of “Elektra’’ with 
“ Feuersnot.”” The latter work, in fact, occupies some- 
what the same place in Strauss’s operatic development 
as “ Don Quixote” does among the orchestral works. 
In both genres he has since done amazing things, but 
he has been less and less able to keep the cruder elements 
of his nature in check. In “ Feuersnot”’ we have all 
that is best in Strauss—his fertility of idea, his power 
of characterisation, his magnificent architecture, with 
the minimum of extravagance and ugliness. 

The weak point of the work is the mixing up of 
personal or historical matters with the simple and charm- 
ing story as we have it in the old Netherlandish saga. 
Strauss’s laudation of himself as the successor of Wagner 
leaves a bad taste in the mouth; one wonders, as one 
does at the “ Works of Peace” section of “ Ein Helden- 
leben,” how so clever a man can be betrayed into doing 
a thing so intellectually, though maybe not musically, 
foolish. It is in small matters like this that the strain 
of littleness in Strauss comes out. Great artist as he is, 
he is not an artist through and through. Wagner can 
satirise his opponents in “ Die Meistersinger ” without 
letting his personal feeling come to the surface and 
spoil the effect of the opera as a work of art; we could 
enjoy it for what it is, even if we had not the slightest 
idea there was any personal satire in it. Strauss, a 
hotter and less truly artistic soul, cannot keep his per- 
sonal bitterness out of his work. He would have marred 
“Die Meistersinger ’’ with some such tomfoolery as the 
“ Adversaries ”’ section of “‘ Ein Heldenleben’” ; Wagner 
would have poured out the whole of “ Ein Heldenleben ” 
at the same high level as the beginning and the end of 
it. Smarting under the supposed slight that the 
Miincheners put upon him, Strauss cannot refrain from 
“talking back” at them in his opera, to the no great 
good of that and the no great harm of the Miincheners. 

In every way it would have been better not to 
plaster these old grudges and theories on to the simple 
tissue of the old story. But the question arises as to 
how far Strauss and Wolzogen have been serious in other 
parts of their work. Is the central idea a piece of belated 
and bad Wagnerism, or is it a gibe at Wagnerism? 
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A young man, having kissed a girl he doesn’t know, 
brings a curse on the town because, in plain lan- 
guage, she will not afterwards allow him to seduce 


her. His own high-falutin’ version of the affair is that 
woman’s love is the primal universal force, and should, 
apparently, be bestowed freely whenever it is asked for. 
The language in which he elaborates this thesis is 
curiously Wagnerian. What is the real meaning of it 
all? Are Wolzogen and Strauss piously mouthing the 
old Wagnerian doctrine, like dutiful disciples, or are 
they laughing at it? In the first duet between Kunrad 
and Diemut, where they bandy their “ Bist du mein? ”’ 
“ Bin ich dein?” in the approved operatic style, Strauss 
has marked in the score, ‘‘ both with greatly exaggerated 
pathos throughout.” Can this mean that he is laughing 
at the characters himself, and inviting us to laugh with 
him? Is there, then, a strain of satire running through 
what looks at first sight like a simple story of passion— 
rather clumsy and ineffective satire, like so much of 
Strauss’s humor? I have latterly found myself a little 
disillusioned over some of the love music; it now seems 
to me a trifle common here and there, with a touch 
almost of Leoncavallo in it. Is it a foretaste of the real 
and unconscious melodic commonness of which we get 
so much in “ Elektra,” or is it premeditated—a satirical 
curl of the lip, as it were, at the kind of poetical and 
musical love theme that has run through most German 
music since Wagner? Either explanation is possible. 
But though the love-music, if it be seriously meant, is 
wearing threadbare now—perhaps the occasional plati- 
tudes of “ Elektra ” have given us a keener scent for the 
same kind of thing in the earlier works—the remaining 
music is almost wholly a wonder and a delight. No one 
can be more tiresome than Strauss when he insists on 
playing the clown or the super-man; but no one can 
write sweeter and saner laughter-music when he likes. 
Ernest NEWMAN. 





Letters from Abroad. 


—_ 


THE SITUATION IN HIGH ALBANIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It has been said that Constantinople is the 
key of the East, and that Albania is the key of Con- 
stantinople. Whether this be true or not, it is certain 
that during the reign of the Sultan Abdul Hamid the 
Albanians were always treated with the utmost defe- 
rence, and, further, that His Majesty did everything 
within his power to make sure of their support in 
time of need. The Albanian Imperial Guard at Yildiz 
was always well and regularly paid, and these soldiers 
were allowed to return to their villages as soon as their 
time had expired, instead of being retained with the 
colors for months or years in excess of their proper period 
of service. During the days of the old régime, too, the 
Albanians were permitted to manage their own internal 
affairs, practically without the interference of the Con- 
stantinople Government. It was only when the North 
Eastern Ghegs, who were always actuated by feelings of 
antagonism towards their Slav brothers, seemed inclined 
to jeopardise the policy of their spiritual and temporal 
master at Constantinople, that troops were despatched to 
Albania to quiet the country, either by bombarding the 
malefactors with shell or by bribing their leaders with 
decorations and money. 

The Albanians, unlike the other races which so 
largely make up the population of the European pro- 
vinces of the Ottoman Empire, are neither formed into a 
“community ’’ nor are they backed up by the foreign 
support of any neighboring State. Not only are the 
gallant Arnauts unsupported by any intrigue adroitly 
hatched in neighboring capitals, but they and the terri- 
tory in which they live are the object of the aspirations 
of four distinct nationalities. Austria, Italy, Bulgaria, 


and Greece are each endeavoring to increase their re- 
spective interests in more or less different districts of the 
mountainous country which skirts the eastern shores of 
As, however, it is with the situation in 


the Adriatic. 








Northern Albania that I am attempting to deal in this 
article, I shall practically ignore the aspirations of both 
Greece and Bulgaria. 

Although in former years the Albanians did not 
quarrel over religious questions more than over other 
things, the strong Catholic propaganda which has been 
championed by Austria during the past fifty years, and 
more especially for the last three decades, has not only 
done much to produce religious hatred, but has un- 
doubtedly proved an obstacle in the way of the formation 
of astrong Albania. The agents of Austria have worked 
hard, nominally in support of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion. The village priesthood, which has attained its 
present position largely owing to Austrian assistance, is 
utilised to spread ill-feeling between Moslems and Chris- 
tians, and naturally works hard to prevent mixed mar- 
riages. A Roman Catholic bishop, supported by Austrian 
funds, has recently been promoted from the position of a 
village priest and appointed to the new See of Paulatz in 
the mountains. At Scutari the hospital has just been 
rebuilt. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Italian propa- 
ganda, which was first inaugurated in Albania a few 
years ago, is of considerably less importance than the 
work which has been so systematically carried out by 
Austria, yet undoubtedly it must not be ignored. In 
Scutari—the centre of intrigue and corruption, where 
everyone is more or less in the pay of either Italy or 
Austria, the Italians have not only founded a school for 
Albanian girls, but have inaugurated a home for the 
aged. Other educational establishments have been in- 
stituted at Yamina and Avlona. 

Although the granting of the Constitution in Turkey 
is now almost a matter of “ancient history,’’ yet it is 
necessary to look back to some events which preceded it 
in order to discover the origin of the actual troubles in 
Northern Albania. About the middle of July, 1908, a 
large number of Albanians were collected at Ferisovitch. 
These tribesmen, who it now appears entirely misunder- 
stood the meaning of the proposed Constitution, and 
who had assembled at Ferisovitch to make representa- 
tions to the Constantinople Government on quite another 
subject, were persuaded to address a telegram to the Ex- 
Sultan, Abdul Hamid, demanding a Constitution. It 
was the arrival of this telegram which finally showed the 
Sultan that the Constitution must be granted. 

After the establishment of the Constitution, which 
was neither understood nor really accepted by the 
Albanians and especially by the inhabitants of the Ipek- 
Gusinge-Plava district, the people awaited developments 
in a state of expectancy. As a result of the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the Albanians, many of 
whom were then provided with arms by the Turks, 
became temporarily united with the government against 
the common foreign enemy. Djavid Pasha, who is so 
greatly disliked in Albania, captured Isa Boletin, one 
of the most warlike chiefs, and thus temporarily assisted 
in the pacification of the country. 

At the present moment, although the rising in 
Albania is officially said to be at an end, it is difficult to 
believe that the Young Turks are more than at the 
beginning of the Albanian question. The Albanians 
consider that the Young Turks have no right to break 
the contract made with them by the Old Turks, under 
which Albania managed its own affairs. The Young 
Turks, instead of conciliating and making terms with the 
Albanians, entered upon the new era with a system of 
bullying and deception. New governmental officials, who 
could not speak the language of the people whom they 
were supposed to rule, were sent to replace the male- 
factors of the old régime. As a result of the Congress of 
Dibra, held last summer, quite a false idea of the attitude 
of the Albanians towards the new régime was published 
to the world. 

The principal causes of the unrest in Albania are :— 

1. That the Turks are not only attempting to 
enforce the payment of taxes, but are endeavoring to 
collect the arrears of taxation. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the Ottoman authorities are certainly reason- 
able in enforcing the collection of revenue throughout 
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the country, it is not unnatural that the Albanians 
expect some return for the money obtained from them. 
At present not a farthing has been devoted to the con- 
struction of public works in Albania. For example, in 
the neighborhood of Scutari the Young Turks have con- 
structed a road (horse track) to the summit of a neigh- 
boring hill where it was proposed to build a fortress to 
guard against any attack from the direction of Monte- 
negro. Subsequently, as a result of an arrangement 
between the Turks and the Montenegrins concerning the 
frontier fortresses, the construction of the fort has been 
abandoned, and a road which leads nowhere is all that 
Scutari has obtained from the new régime. 

The attitude of the Albanians towards the manner 
in which the Young Turks are spending the money which 
they have collected, is well expressed in some remarks 
made by an Albanian to a friend of mine after a review 
held at Scutari a few weeks ago to commemorate the 
accession of the new Sultan. The Albanian, referring 
to the soldiers, said: ‘‘ Look at them—the devils—that is 
where the money goes. They feed and clothe them- 
selves. What have they done for Scutari? Made an 
officers’ club. Nothing for the land whatever. We used 
to be robbed by one big thief, now there are a lot of little 
ones who are worse.’’ I quote the above remarks, not 
as the expression of my own views about the Young 
Turks, but in order to show the regard in which the re- 
formers of the Empire are held by the people of Scutari— 
probably the most loyal town in Albania. 

2. That the Government has ordered a census to be 
made. The Albanians, who, perhaps, respect their 
women even more than most other Moslems, strongly 
resent being obliged to disclose the names of their wives, 
daughters, and sisters. In addition, were a correct 
census once obtained by the Turkish Government, it 
would be enabled not only to gauge correctly the fighting 
strength of the tribesmen, but to summon the Albanian 
youths for conscription. The Northern Albanians hold 
that conscription is contrary to the arrangement made 
between them and the old government, and they state 
that they have never accepted the new administration of 
public affairs. 

3. That the Turkish Government is trying to 
enforce the collection of arms. The Albanian has always 
been accustomed to possess his rifle, and strongly objects 
to surrendering it, especially until he is secure against 
robbery or raids made across the border by the inhabi- 
tants of neighboring States. 

Although the Moslems (with the exception of the 
people of Scutari) certainly appear to want autonomy, 
yet the above observations will be sufficient to prove that 
a very limited form of local government under the autho- 
rity of the Sultan, if accompanied by fair treatment, 
will be better for the people of Albania than a weak 
autonomy. The Christians, who are about half as 
numerous as the Moslems, fear Mohammedan rule, and 
are said to be united in favor of Austria. These men 
are probably as good fighters as the followers of the 
Prophet, but owing to the difficulty which they encoun- 
tered in obtaining arms under the old régime, they are 
for the most part badly provided with weapons, and do 
not possess more than forty rounds of ammunition per 
head. During the last few weeks a large number of 
rifles and other arms have been smuggled into Albania 
through the Sanjak of Novi-Bazaar, and by way 
of Servia. Two lots of rifles were captured by the 
Turkish authorities on their way across the Montenegrin 
frontier to the Christian tribes. 

By means of the foregoing remarks I have endea- 
vored to give your readers some idea of the conditions 
prevailing in Northern Albania. Although certain 
European Powers may wish to keep the Albanian “ pot 
on the boil’’ until the completion of a new fleet of 
“ Dreadnoughts’””’ changes the balance of power in the 
Mediterranean, yet it will be well for the Young Turks 
to remember, before it is too late, that their best friends 
are not those who may be supporting them in an uncom- 
promising attitude towards the subject races over which 
they rule. By conciliating the Albanians, and thus 
effecting a permanent settlement with these warlike 





tribesmen, the Ottoman reformers will be assured of the 
support of a race who will form an invaluable bulwark 
against the encroachment of more than one influence 
diametrically opposed to the development of a powerful 
Turkey.—Yours, &c., 

H. Cuartes Woops. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


THE GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND AND THE 
AGENDA CLUB. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Perhaps you will permit us in all sincerity to 
thank you for the compliment of your attention, and the 
stimulus of your criticism in the matter of the “ Open 
Letter to English Gentlemen,”’ for the publication of which 
in the July number of the “Hibbert Journal”? we are 
responsible. And we think you will, further, allow us to 
indicate briefly our point of view, and at the same time 
deal with a misconception for which, possibly, the looseness 
of our own phrasing was responsible. 

In a word, the whole and sole point of our appeal to 
a class—an appeal which, as you not unjustly say, tends 
at this date to jar somewhat upon tone and feeling—is that 
to be merely practical; there are, in fact, men leisured, 
cultured, independent, who, while many others have the will, 
have themselves the enviable power of devoting their ample 
leisure to an inspiring cause, and can, moreover, do so with 
that complete disinterestedness which is perhaps the most 
signal and solid advantage of their privileged position. 
They are men, too, to whom it can emphatically be said, 
“You owe this to your country.” 

We took occasion to repudiate explicitly the “ fallacy 
of the gentleman”? in many paragraphs, and generally 
betwen the lines of the open letter. We, the inception Com- 
mitte of the Agenda Club, are not gentlemen in the 
deliberately restricted and arbitrary sense of that appeal. 
We number a barrister, two journalists, a business organiser, 
an advertising expert, a member of the Stock Exchange, on 
our body: we are all working men. But our plans need the 
enlistment of a limited number of capable leisured men 
besides the main, unlimited body of associates and members, 
and we hoped that a restatement of the old and obvious 
formula of noblesse oblige would help us to interest them. 
May we tell you—and we are allowing for the type that 
writes out of curiosity for any new thing—that the tone of 
the heavy correspondence before us absolutely justifies our 
optimism? We shall get our men. 

We think, and we were at pains to say, that there was 
a good deal the matter with the English gentleman—as with 
ourselves. But we think he is discouraged, bewildered, as 
we others, by the complexity of the problems. His liberal 
feudal philanthropies may be a little out of date, but they 
are evidence of a sound heart. He may want a little 
rousing; but he is not dead. And, regret it or not as you 
may, he is still believed in. He may lead his men gallantly 
into traps arranged by the enemy, but he will be the last to 
leave the trap; and, unless our memory serves us badly, the 
military attachés in South Africa, though they smiled grimly 
at the insufficient knowledge of the theory of war, had 
nothing but praise for the resourcefulness, the power of 
handling men, the “quiet courage.” 

But we need not prosecute our apology, which is, after 
all, a digression. We only wish to protest against the idea 


that the Agenda Club is to be organised on a basis of 


snobbery. 

We cannot so trespass upon your space as to give an 
adequate presentation of our plans. May we say in general: 
that they are not hastily framed, or ill-considered, having 
been subjected to the tests and criticisms of four years; 
that while we are not ashamed to appeal to the best and 
highest in our supporters, we have emphatically planned to 
keep our powder dry; we have entered into details of 
organisation and method in so thorough a manner as to be 
almost frightening to the inexperienced inquirer. But 
the fact that we may on the one hand be accused of being 
too dreamy, and on the other, with equal justice, of being 
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too sordidly practical, is a very strong point in favor of 
our programme. 

The Agenda Club, as its name is meant to imply, is 
organised to get a few things really done. It will recruit 
from that large class (which includes all classes) of ‘“ men 
of goodwill ’’—the continued existence and steady increase 
of which is the same optimist’s highest justification. It is 
not in the ordinary sense a society or institute for social 
services; rather a society of societies, wider in scope yet 
more restricted and practical in the details of its programme 
—the actual agenda. Its organisers have made a patient 
examination of the reasons of the failure of so many philan- 
thropic and social-service bodies, and they claim to have 
met the main difficulties of the position. 

Organisation, business system, is the keynote of the 
method. We think that if anything like the same fore- 
thought, courage, persistence, ingenuity in presentation 
(anglicé, advertising) were devoted to idealistic effort as are 
daily consecrated to the normal operations of commerce— 
things would get done. And because the idealistic project 
is on the whole more difficult than the normal business 
proposition, we think that our procedure should be not less 
but more highly organised. 

We would ask such of your readers as may be really 
interested to send for the Confidential Memorandum of the 
Agenda Club (of which a second and revised edition is 
now in the press, and will be ready in a few days), and 
submit it to a rigorous examination. Inquiries should be 
addressed to 6, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C.— 
the temporary offices of the Agenda Club. 

We would beg, under the circumstances of an un- 
expectedly heavy pressure of correspondence in restricted 
quarters, with an overtaxed staff, that detailed questions and 
suggestions be not addressed to us till the end of next week. 
—Yours, &c., 

Tue Inception ComMITTEE oF THE AGENDA CLUB. 

6, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 

July 14th, 1910. 


P.S.—It is our deliberate policy at this stage to chal- 
lenge attention to our ideas, not to the names of distinguished 
men who approve them. As, however, some guarantee of 
good faith may not unreasonably be required, we are glad 
to mention the four gentlemen who were the original 
sponsors for the integrity of our motives and methods, 
namely :—Sir Norman Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S., Sir William 
Ramsay, K.C.B., F.R.S., the Hon. Sydney Holland, C. H. 
St. John Hornby. 


MR. MOREL AND THE CONGO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I should be much obliged if you would draw the 
attention of your readers to the movement inaugurated by 
Lord Cromer to present Mr. Morel with a national testi- 
monial, as a sign of appreciation for his long and entirely 
unselfish and unpaid work for the improvement of condi- 
tions in the Congo. 

Messrs. Coutts & Co., of the Strand, have kindly con- 
sented to receive and acknowledge all communications.— 
Yours, &c., 

Artuur Conan Doyze. 

Windlesham, Crowborough, Sussex, 

July 12th, 1910. 


IS THE CONCILIATION BILL DEMOCRATIC? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Holford Knight has so bemused himself with 
party politics that he has apparently convinced himself that 
charwomen, laundresses, dressmakers, sempstresses, nurses, 
and midwives are not “in the generally accepted sense ”’ 
working women! Mr. Holford Knight has, perhaps, never 
scrubbed a floor or a verminous patient, or washed even one 
of his own shirts. I can assure him that women who have 
done these things for their livelihood consider themselves to 
be “ working women,” and would very much appreciate the 
power of “minding their own business’? which the vote 
would give them. They might vote for the measures of 
which Mr. Knight approves, or they might not; but it 
would be a more common-sense application of the term 





“democratic ’’ to apply it to a system under which some of 
these women would help to make the laws under which they 
work, instead of having them made over their heads by Mr. 
Holford Knight and the rest of the purely masculine “ pro- 
gressive forces.’’—Yours, &c., 
H. M. Swanwick. 
64, Deansgate Arcade, Manchester, 
July 11th, 1910. 


VIOLENCE IN PUBLIC MOVEMENTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I do not think that Mr. Rands is right in sug- 
gesting that Mr. Cunninghame Graham said anything that 
was “a direct encouragement to murder.’’ In somewhat 
declamatory language, to which I listened with regret, he 
dissociated himself from the view which condemned 
assassination as never justifiable. Although my sympathies, 
as, indeed, those of the Congress, so far as I could judge, 
were entirely with Mr. Swinny, I did not think it necessary, 
by my intervention from the chair, to give additional pro- 
minence to Mr. Graham’s language, which was not that 
of instigation, or, indeed, of particular condonation, but 
a rhetorical protest against the ruling out of violent 
methods. The limits of liberty of speech at such gather- 
ings are difficult to determine, but I did not think it 
necessary or prudent in this case to intervene. The whole 
tenure of the Congress was towards peaceful methods of 
reform, and this single uttering of a contrary note does not 
seem to warrant such grave apprehensions.—Yours, &c., 


J. A. Hopson. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I venture to think that my friend, Mr. Nevinson, 
is confusing two different issues. The question whether we 
have a right to pass a severe moral condemnation on acts 
done under exceptional provocation, and in some cases in- 
spired by generous impulses, is quite distinct from the 
question whether an Englishman or Scotsman has the 
right, when speaking in a free and law-governed country, to 
stir up a number of men of an oppressed race to acts of 
violence, for which the speaker incurs no risk, and which 
must lead to further tyranny and repression. We are bound 
to learn new and wiser methods of asserting freedom as we 
grow in civilisation and freedom; and there is a special 
obligation on the citizens of a free State to find out and 
recommend those better methods, and not to encourage, in 
cold blood, acts which, we know, lead to evil, and hinder 
progress. When I heard Chandra Pal pouring out the 
natural bitterness that had been stirred in him by his unjust 
imprisonment, and still more, perhaps, by the brutal bad 
taste of the lectures inflicted on him there, and when I then 
listened to Mr. Graham’s rhetorical flourishes about Har- 
modius and Aristogeiton, I could not help feeling that what 
to the latter speaker were merely “ telling points,’’ intended 
to “bring down the house,’’ to the former might appear the 
practical recommendations of an experienced politician. I 
heard one friend, who disapproved of Mr. Graham’s speech, 
complain of Mr. Swinny for introducing the subject. But 
it seemed to me that Mr. Swinny’s speech was a necessary 
answer, not so much to Madame Malmberg’s reference to the 
murder of General Bobrikoff, as to the cheers which greeted 
that reference. And Mr. Swinny did not denounce the act 
on general moral grounds, but he showed logically why we 
should be inconsistent in approving it. Therefore the charge 
of “snobbery ”’ against that speech was as unjust as it was 
offensive. It seems to me that there are two results of this 
advocacy of assassination which ought to make us pause. 
The first is such wild acts of fanaticism as the murder of 
Sir Curzon Wylie. That act seemed to the author as 
justifiable as any other blow at the English rulers. The 
second consideration is that the pistol and the dagger 
are giving place to the cruel weapon of the bomb, which 
kills innocent and guilty alike. 

As to Mr. Rands’s complaint of Mr. Hobson, it is very 
difficult to fix the exact responsibility of a chairman for all 
the wild utterances in the meeting. 

As it is mainly the duty of a chairman to keep speakers 
to the point, I think it must be admitted that Mr. Graham 
was, in one sense, only too much “in order.’’ We were 
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called to discuss remedies for oppression, and this was his 
remedy. Cannot we find a better ?—Yours, &c., 
C. E. Maurice. 
Eirene Cottage, 
Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead, 
July 13th, 1910. 


[We commend Mr. Maurice’s view to all friends of 
national movements.—Eb. Natron. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—If I may be allowed a brief rejoinder to Mr. Nevin- 
son’s reply to my letter of the 5th inst., I should like to 
say that I do not quarrel with his statement of principles. 
The danger appears to lie in their application. 

It is one thing to catch the words “I am not one of 
those whom the word assassination terrifies” in a crowded 
and excited meeting, obviously composed of representatives 
of various nations, some of whom were suffering under a 
sense of injustice. It is quite another to have the words 
explained in a careful letter. At a public meeting there 
are certain to be some persons of unbalanced minds, and 
what I dread is that words spoken, perhaps, in the heat of 
the moment, may have consequences far other than the 
speaker intends, and may have the effect of putting back 
the very cause he has at heart. No one can contend that 
the assassination of Sir Curzon Wylie (I think I have the 
name right) assisted the cause of Indian freedom, or, to go 
further back, that the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke helped the cause of Irish nationalism. We 
know quite otherwise, and it was partly this feeling which 
prompted my letter. 

Mr. Nevinson goes back to the assassins of the tyrant 
Hipparchus; but, surely, the problems of government we 
have to face are much more complex than those which the 
Athenians faced. Perhaps even the lies, which Plato 
suggests might be administered as medicine, would be better 
than the words TI ventured to criticise, spoken at the time 
and place they were. 

Mr. Nevinson’s quotation from his conversation with 
George Meredith is just what one might expect from that 
“heroic soldier soul.’”’ I think I am right, however, in 
saying that he, more than once, condemned violent methods, 
in the case of the militant Suffragettes. Here I must leave 
the subject.—Yours, &c., R. M. Ranps. 

Felbrigge Cottage, Carew-road, 

Thornton Heath, 
July 13th, 1910. 


“THE EDUCATIONAL EIRENICON.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I thank Mr. Harvey for his reply to my letter, 
but I venture to think the air is only very partially cleared 
by his explanation. 

Let us realise the situation. When they talk of the 
Christian “ religion,’ I think most people have in mind 
the particular beliefs and teachings with regard to the 
person and characteristics of God, Jesus Christ, the 
apostles, &c., sin, the Atonement, immortality, &c., which 
constitute for them the Christian religion. With regard to 
most, if not all, of these points, you are straightway brought 
into contact with doctrine or dogma, so soon as you begin 
to teach; that is to say, you immediately step on to dis- 
puted ground, and whatever is taught is bound to run 
counter to the views of some, at any rate—be they a 
minority or majority—of those who are called upon to 
pay for the teaching. 

Like others who have written, I am glad to express 
my gratitude to those who have given time and trouble to 
formulating this scheme, but from its very nature it could 
only be of a stop-gap character, even if adopted. If this 
is the best that can be suggested by the advocates of 
“religious” instruction, it seems to suggest that the secular 
solution (so-called) is the only practicable solution, after all. 

When will the clerical party tire of hiding behind the 
largely imaginary protesting parent, and realise the re- 
sponsibility: of the Church and Sunday-school in the 
religious education of the young?—Yours, &c., 

Haroip Coventry. 

1, Hamilton-road, New Brighton, 

July 13th, 1910, 












UNPRODUCTIVE EXPENDITURE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Will you permit me to thank Mr. Mitchell for his 
assistance in calling attention to the prevalent error on 
this subject, and his reference to its support of cognate 
error. Mr. Mason’s letter on the gold production is also 
opportune and not without its bearing on the same subject. 
With Mr. Hobson I join issue all along the line. 

What is the issue? In an article on the Civil List, 
criticising present tendencies, you said in effect that Court 
establishments are now regarded not as unproductive, but as 
the master-key to the opening of the door of unemployment. 
Having in mind a much wider application of the same error, 
I translated this as meaning that “the benefactor of his 
species is he who spends and consumes, not he who pro- 
duces.”” I exaggerate the appearance in order to show where 
the error is, but the evil itself is so great and so deeply 
hidden that my attempt at exaggeration still falls short of 
the evil itself. 

Mr. Hobson admits the error when so expressed, which 
is something. But his repudiation of my caricature is itself 
significant. No one not tainted with the error would fail 
to recognise as a caricature what Mr. Hobson suggests I in- 
tended to palm off as a quotation from him, though not 
taken from his writings. Of course, it was not taken from 
his writings, nor from any one else’s. It is clearly separated 
from the passages I gave as Mr. Hobson’s, and its language 
is purposely and obviously exaggerated. As I wrote it, it 
was in single inverted commas. But does it untruly represent 


. ‘the doctrine under examination ? 


If Court expenditure is good for employment and em- 
ployment is so very desirable, then Court expenditure must 
be beneficial, and the more, the better. “Give the King 
and his family more to spend. We suffer from undercon- 
sumption.” It is another branch of the same error which 
condemns competition, but its roots are the same. It makes 
the man who works harder than myself my foe, while he who 
consumes the product of our labor in idleness and luxury 
is the friend of both. 

But what justification has Mr. Hobson for his repudia- 
tion? He says the quotations from his writings are irrele- 
vant. It is for him to show their irrelevancy, and to what, 
if not this, they do relate. Meantime, I say that, taken in 
the general sense which alone is applicable to economics, 
they are not true in any connection: “ These payments are 
the direct industrial stimuli of the continued industrial 
production.’’ ‘The money thus paid in wages to labor 

furnishes a new supply of productive energy.”’ If 
these remarks of his are irrelevant, then the money paid by 
the Court must be different from other money. Are the 
Court payments for produce not “direct stimuli of con- 
tinued production?’”’ Does the money thus paid in wages 
not furnish the new supply of productive energy? If not, 
then at what stage in its circulation does it begin to do so? 

Or look at it in another way. At the last election a 
frequently used argument was that old age pensions had 
meant so much more money to spend, whereby trade and 
employment had been improved. Ignoring the merits of 
old age pensions per se, this particular argument can only 
mean that the unproductive expenditure of people too old 
to work and the officials necessary to make payments to 
them tends to increase employment: Will Mr. Hobson re- 
pudiate this argument? If so, and this expenditure is net 
good for trade, then what are the payments which directly 
stimulate production and furnish a new supply of pro- 
ductive energy? If not, and this unproductive expenditure 
tends to increase employment, how does it differ from Court 
employment ? 

The truth is that payments do not stimulate production 
at all. It is the expectation of advantage which furnishes 
the supply of productive energy. Payments merely settle 
accounts, and furnish a title to consume. It is no answer 
to say that it is the expectation of payment which furnishes 
the productive energy. For, in the first place, that is not 
the same thing as the payment; and, in the second place, 
such an expectation would “be only half-way to what is 
wanted, and we should thus get one of those half-truths 
which are untrue and more dangerous than palpable un- 
truths. If we must analyse, we must do it completely and 
exactly. It is the expectation of what may be enjoyed which 
stimulates production, and money is only the medium; the 
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key by which we enter the places of enjoyment; the ticket | 
which admits us there; the passport by the aid of which 
we travel to them. If Mr. Hobson, or anyone else, will thus 
analyse two sentences from my writings, I will yield my 
position and admit I know less of economics than I thought. 

Mr. Hobson states his position: “I have maintained 
that in a given stage of industrial evolution there exists a 
limit to the quantity of effective saving, and that certain 
forces attributable to mal-distribution of income tend to- 
wards an excess. This view may be right or wrong, but it 
has no relation whatever to the absurd belief which Mr. 
Laycock attributes to me.’’ This view has a relation to the 
belief which I attribute to Mr. Hobson, and the error which 
his words support; moreover, it is wrong. 

I may admit that Mr. Hobson’s error consists chiefly of 
putting effect for cause, but in economics that is a fatal error. 
For example, increased demand tends to cause higher prices. 
It is untrue and contrary to all sound thinking on the sub- 
ject to say that high prices tend to increase demand. The 
tacit acceptance of this error or failure to recognise the 
truth to which it is opposed, is responsible for untold human 
suffering. 

This letter is already so long, and the issues are so 
important, that I crave your indulgence with space for 
another letter in which to deal with Mr. Hobson’s conten- 
tion and its relation to the belief I attribute to him.— 
Yours, &c., 


F. U. Laycock. 
9, Paradise Square, Sheffield, 
July 12th, 1910. 
THE ROYAL DECLARATION: A SUGGESTION. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—There is an impression in more than one quarter 
that the opposition to the proposal of the Government will 
be greater than was supposed. While it is generally felt 
that the Declaration as it stands is offensive to our Roman 
Catholic fellow-subjects, it is felt, also, that the Church of 
Rome does not come into court with clean hands in the 
matter, and that, with every wish to consult the legitimate 
susceptibilities of British and Irish Roman Catholics, it is 
undesirable to abandon or weaken the attitude of protest 
against a religious and political system which in the past 
has been a danger to our national liberties, and whose 
boast it is that it does not change. 

Would it not be possible, while dropping the clause 
which denounces certain Roman Catholic beliefs as super- 
stitious and idolatrous, to retain that which affirms that no 
Papal or other dispensation to make the declaration of 
Protestantism has been obtained ?—Yours, &c., 


“Quis TuLerir GraccuHos.”’ 
July 7th, 1910. 


GARDENING FOR INVALIDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—I have just read a letter on “Imvalids and Gar- 
dening’’ in your issue of June 25th. If it is not too late 
I should like to point out that, admirable as your correspon- 
dent’s letter is, she makes one rather serious omission. 
She ignores, if, indeed, she does not include in her black 
list, a large number of girls who are temporarily invalided 
as a esult of very common and everyday conditions of life. 

For example, the girl who, at the end of her school 
career, becomes anemic, nervous, and generally run down 
from overwork or a too sedentary life, is often ordered by 
her doctor to try gardening. She looks upon gardening first 
and foremost as a cure, and secondly as one out of a number 
of professions, none of which can be entered till her health 
is restored. Accordingly she goes to a horticultural college 
where for the first term she may possibly have a shorter 
day than the other students, but where she has definite 
hours of-work. 

I submit that steady, regular occupation among other 
girls in the 6pen air gives such benefit as can never be 
obtained by “ playing at gardening in one’s own home, or 
practising it in a sanatorium.’’ Such playing and prac- 
rear would be poor preparation for future work of any 

ind. 


I have had a good deal of experience of the effect of 
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regular gardening work on the health of such invalids as 
those referred to, and I have known of no case where health 
was not greatly benefited. It is true that the invalid’s 
point of view is not the only one to be considered. I cordi- 
ally agree with your correspondent that it is a serious matter 
to flood the labor market with weaklings unfit for the usual 
routine of work, but cannot all sides be safeguarded by 
making it understood from the first that no unfit worker 
shall be recommended to employers? 

As for the “victims of melancholia, the neurasthenic 
and hysterical and inebriate,’’ I would keep them out of 
the horticultural college with as strong a bar as even your 
correspondent could desire. But these are not the only 
semi-invalids, and surely it would be a mistake to insist upon 
an absolute distinction in training between the “ intending 
professional in normal health,’’ and the girl who in a year 
or two may be more than her equal in gardening, or any 
other occupation.—Yours, &c., 

L. Barker. 

The Edinburgh School of Gardening, 

Corstorphine, 
July 11th, 1910. 


THE LATE CANON MacCOLL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—We should be obliged if you would kindly permit us to 
announce that the Dean and Chapter of Ripon have consented to 
the erection in Ripon Cathedral of a memorial to the Rev. Malcolm 
MacColl, D.D., who for twenty-three years was a Canon-Residentiary 
of that Cathedral. A representative Committee has been formed for 
carrying out the project. 

Apart from his work as a devoted Churchman, Canon MacColl 
was known to a wide circle of friends at home and abroad by his 
political and ceclesiastical writings, and for nearly fifty years was 
the constant and valiant champion of the victims of oppression and 
injustice, especially in Eastern Europe. It is to those friends and 
admirers that this appeal is addressed, with no party motive, but 
with the sole desire of honoring one whose humanitarian labors 
were unselfish and unwearied. 

Donations will be received by Parr’s Bank, 1, Cavendish Square, 
London, W., and cheques should be made payable to the ‘“‘ MacColl 
Memorial Fund.”—Yours, &c., 

Grorce W. E. RUvssELt, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
SIBELL GROSVENOR. 
HAvirax. 
Wa ter G. F. PHILirmore. 
E. C. WickHam. 
A. T. Wavuau. 
W. J. BIRKBECK. 
STEPHEN E. Giapstone, Hon. Treasr. 
Epwarp Woop, )\ 
Epwarp ATKIN, f 
London, July 7th, 1910. 


Hon. Secretaries. 





Poetrp. 


COMING BACK. 


Wuire fingers from the mist-enchanted meads 
Beckon us home; the day dies, and is still ; 
Softly clear Itchen sways his long-haired weeds ; 

Cool darkness wraps our green oft-trodden hill. 


To-day we marvelled at five hundred years 
Caught in the mirror of an afternoon, 

The round of playtime, worktime, friendship, tears, 
The glorious haste we shared, and lost too soon. 


We trace again with slow memorial feet 
Grey paven court and cloister, Chapel, School, 
New laughter sounds about us through the street, 
A new year’s leaves droop to the mill-stream’s pool. 


Deep-carven names, proud words above the dead, 
Stones dark with fallen honey from the limes, 
Sun-shadows on the grass, roofs burnt to red 
In ancient sunsets musical with chimes, 


These call us back: but they who filled our days 
Have passed on elder, farther journeyings ; 
Only we take for heritage old ways, 
Old scents, old sounds, slight and unchangeful things. 





MicHatL HEseEtrine. 
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The orld of Books. 


Tae “ Nation ” Orrice, THurspay Near. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


**Quiet Days in Spain.”” By C. Bogue Luffman. 
net.) 

“Intimate Society Letters of the Eighteenth Century.” Edited 
by the Duke of Argyll. (Stanley Paul. 2 vols. 24s. net.) 


‘*Up Hill and Down Dale in Ancient Etruria.”” By Frederick 


(Murray. 8s. 


Seymour. (Unwin. 10s. 6d_ net.) 
“The Native States of India.” By Sir William Lee-Warner. 
(Macmillan. 10s. net.) 


“The Odyssey in English Verse.” Books XVII.—XXIV. 
Translated by J. W. Mackail. (Murray. 5s. net.) 

‘British Costume During Nineteen Centuries.” 
Charles Ashdown. (Jack. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘**Steam-Ships: The Story of their Development to the Present 
Day.”’ By R. A. Fletcher. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 16s. net.) 

‘The Brassbounder.’’ By David W. Bone. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

** Napoléon et le Roi Murat (1808-1815).’’ Par Albert Espitalier. 
(Paris: Perrin. Tfr. 50.) 


By Mrs. 


‘*La Pologne Vivante.” Par Marius-Ary Leblond. (Paris: 
Perrin. 3fr. 50.) 
‘*Mélanges.”” Par L. Brédif. (Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50.) 


*‘La Salle & Manger de Sainte-Beuve.” Par Jules Troubat. 


(Paris: Mercure de France. 3fr. 50.) 
**L’Humanité Divine.’”’ Poémes. Par Jules Bois. (Paris: 
Fasquelle. 3fr. 50.) 
*% * * 


A Few days ago Mr. Edward Clodd celebrated his 
seventieth birthday, in the company of some friends, among 
them Mr. Thomas Hardy, born a few weeks earlier than 
Mr. Clodd. Probably no living man has enjoyed a larger 
share than Mr. Clodd of the friendship of men who may be 
truly called great. Spencer, Huxley, Huggins, Bates, Hol- 
man Hunt, Meredith, Hardy—all came within the circle, 
and many more. It is enough to say that Mr. Clodd gave 
to these warm and close associations almost as much as he 


received from them. 
* * * 


THERE is some hope, we believe, of a further volume 
from the great writer who calls himself “ Mark Rutherford,”’ 
to consist of a collection of his prose sketches and stories, 
some of which have appeared in THe Nation. The book will 
be looked for with great interest, for it is ten years since 
“Mark Rutherford’s’’ last work in fiction was published, 
though he has, in the interval, given us a biography of John 
Bunyan and a volume of selections from Johnson’s 


“ Rambler.”’ 
* * * 


THE announcement that M. Clemenceau is to publish a 
series of small volumes dealing with various aspects of 
democracy, gives promise of an unusually interesting con- 
tribution to political theory. Before the books are published 
M. Clemenceau has arranged to give a series of lectures in 
South America. There are to be six lectures which will be 
given first in the Argentine Republic and then repeated in 
Brazil, M. Clemenceau’s fee being £400 for each delivery. M. 
Clemenceau has an unusually fine library at his house near 
the Trocadéro. It is particularly rich in works on politics 
and history, but also contains a large number of volumes 
of philosophy, poetry, and belles lettres in most European 


languages. 
* * ¥ 


Mr. W. H. Hupson, whose “ Introduction to the Study 
of Literature’’ we reviewed recently, has almost finished 
another critical work which will be published in the autumn 
under the title of “ George Lillo and the Domestic Drama of 
the Eighteenth Century.” Lillo’s “ George Barnwell’’ and 
“The Fatal Curiosity’’ have been classed as the earliest 
specimens of modern melodrama, and had a great vogue in 
their day. They are now quite forgotten, mainly because, as 
one writer puts it, “they are not, strictly speaking, as in- 
teresting as they are bloody.’’ Mr. Hudson describes his 
book as a “a study in the social significance of literature,”’ 
and from this point of view Lillo’s dramas illustrate some 
of the more brutal sides of eighteenth-century life. 


* * * 


Two volumes of essays to be published in the autumn 
by Messrs. Putnams are a seventh series of Mr. Paul Elmore 
More’s “ Shelburne Essays ”’ and a posthumous volume by the 








late Mr. H. D. Lloyd, to be called “ Mazzini and Other 


Essays.’”’ Mr. More’s collection will contain papers, re- 
printed from the New York “Nation,” the “Atlantic 
Monthly,’’ and other sources, on Shelley, Wordsworth, 
Hood, Tennyson, Francis Thompson, T. B. Aldrich, Pro- 
fessor William James, and Mr. Lowes Dickinson. Mr. 
Lloyd’s essays were written “in the hope of advancing the 
cause of political and social emancipation.’’ Mazzini, Emer- 
son, William Morris, and Sir Harry Vane are among the 
topics treated. 
* * # 


WHETHER an author who has not yet passed middle age, 
and whose literary activity shows no signs of slackening, 
feels pleased or mortified on being presented with an 
elaborate study of his work is a question which Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett can now answer. An American writer, Mr. Milton 
Bronner, has just published a volume called “ Maurice 
Hewlett: Being a Critical Review of His Prose and 
Poetry,’’ which gives some biographical information con- 
cerning Mr. Hewlett’s career, and analyses his different 
books. The way in which Mr. Bronner deals with his sub- 
ject may be judged from his statement that “ Earthwork 
Out of Tuscany’’ “smacks somewhat of Pater and of 
Bourget, with a little of Lamb and of Sir Thomas Browne, 
but to many there is more of the Ruskin of the ‘ Mornings in 
Florence’ in it than of any of the authors mentioned.’’ Is 
it rash to claim that it also contains a little of Hewlett? 


* * * 


Saturpay next will be the centenary of the birth of 
Martin Tupper, the greatest master of platitude and, from a 
financial point of view, one of the most successful authors 
of the nineteenth century. More than a million and a half 
copies of his “ Proverbial Philosophy’ have been sold in 
England and America, bringing in a sum of £20,000 to be 
divided between author and publisher, while translations into 
French, German, and Danish have also been made. One of 
Tupper’s friends, while an undergraduate at Christ Church, 
was Gladstone, whom he beat for the Burton theological 
essay on “The Reconciliation of Matthew and John.” 
Gladstone was, however, so good a second that Dr. Burton 
suggested that part of the prize money should be given to 
him. Few reputations have risen and sunk so rapidly as 
Tupper’s. He was made a member of the Royal Society, 
a D.C.L. of Oxford, and given several Prussian and other 
foreign distinctions. To-day his name is a by-word for 
shallow and pretentious platitude. Lord Morley rightly 
describes him as a man “on whom the public avenged its 
own foolishness by severer doses of mockery than he had 


earned.”’ 
* * * 


Messrs. Macmituan have arranged for a centenary 
edition of Thackeray’s works, which will appear in 1911 when 
the hundredth anniversary of Thackeray’s birth will be cele- 
brated. In addition to reproductions of all the original 
illustrations, the edition will have a series of 500 new plates 
designed by Mr. Harry Furniss. 


* * * 


A sHorT list of novels to be published during the autumn 
and late summer includes “ Flower of the Peach,” by Mr. 
Perceval Gibbon; “ Alise of Astra,’ by Mr. Marriott Wat- 
son; “The Noise of Life,’’ by Mr. Christopher Stone; “ The 
Lost Halo,”’ by Mr. Percy White; “The Law of the Bolo,”’ 
by Mr. Stanley Portal Hyatt; Mr. H. G. Wells’s “The 
New Machiavelli,’”’ which is appearing in “The English 
Review ’’; a new novel by Miss Sheila Kaye Smith; and 
“The Leading Note,” by Miss Rosalind Murray. The last 
of these, which will be published in a few weeks by Messrs. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, is said to be a novel of exceptional 
promise. It is by a daughter of Professor Gilbert Murray, 
and the plot deals with a love affair between an English 
girl and a Russian Revolutionist, though most of the action 
takes place in Italy. 

x * x 


Mr. T. Fisher Unwin regrets that, through an error, 
the price of Mr. Henry Franck’s travel book, “A Vagabond 
Journey Around the World ”’ was given in last week’s issue 
of THE Nation as 12s. 6d. net instead of 15s. net. 
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Rediews. 
THE TRAGEDY OF A LIFE.* 


Tuts reprint recalls the tragedy of a life and a stage in a 
movement. Its standpoint is not that of the posthumous 
“Christianity at the Crossroads” ; while working through- 
out on the same lines and making in the same direction, the 
writer’s mind changed within limits and on secondary 
issues. ‘Mes conclusions de savant sont indefiniment 
révisables,’’ he would have said with M. Loisy; it is im- 
possible to think of anything arrested or stereotyped in 
connection with his mobile mind. Hence the distinctive 
note of the man and of his writings: both he and they are 
intensely alive. 

“The Church and the Future,’’ like the “ Much Abused 
Letter,’’ was in the first instance pseudonymous; the editor 
explains the reasons which led Father Tyrrell to write under 
the somewhat nominal veil of an assumed name. He had 
become, by no seeking of his own, a “Guide of the Per- 
plexed.’’ Bishops sent to him men and women shivering 
on the brink of scepticism; from every quarter troubled 
Catholics—and those behind the scenes know how many they 
are—had recourse to him in person and by letter. These 
persons, he felt, had a claim upon him. They had a right 
to demand “ that they should not be abandoned in the middle 
of the stream, because others, sitting comfortably on the 
bank, disapproved of the make of rope which he was throw- 
ing to them.”’ From first to last his thought was of others, 
not of self. “I could not live in London,”’ he wrote in 1901, 
“a famine-stricken city, and I a poor wretch with a false 
report of bread in my pocket, and everyone tearing after 
me for a bite. Perhaps in this wilderness one may learn at 
last to turn stones into bread, but till then I am better out 
of the way, unheard and unseen.’’ And, later, to the Old 
Catholic Bishop Herzog, “The position I occupy is one of 
great spiritual danger and difficulty. But, so far, it seems 
imposed upon me in the interests of others. Nothing would 
gratify Rome more than my overt secession to the Anglican 
or the Old Catholic Church. And this gratification would be 
based on a right instinct that by such secession I had justi- 
fied her position and facilitated her designs.” One may 
differ from his view of the situation, and doubt whether this 
attitude could have been more than provisional on his part. 
But to take it was to give up all that life had to offer on the 
spiritual side—he had been long done with any other; and 
the one thing which lies beyond criticism is the sacrifice of 
self. 

“The Church and the Future ”’ is an exceptionally lucid 
statement of the Modernist position as held by what may be 
called the Left Centre—the position to which Modernists are 
inevitably moving, and beyond which, unless they become 
something more than Modernists, they can scarcely go. Its 
distinctive note, as contrasted with the apologetic of the 
Concordist school, is that its— 

“liberalism lies not in an attempt to reconcile the data of 

science and history with dogmas by giving to these latter a 

sense which their framers would have repudiated, but in a 

frank abandonment of the ‘ official’ in favor of a broader theory 

of ecclesiastical inerrancy; in a wider conception of the nature 
of dogmatic truth; in a modification of our view of the Church’s 
claim to infallibility, parallel to, and dependent on, that which 
we are forced to adopt in regard to the Scriptures. As to the 
heterodoxy of these views from the ‘official’ standpoint, there 
can be no manner of question. But those who challenge them 

—‘ officials’ or others—ought not to cavil over this point or 

that, which may be easily disputed on their own presuppositions, 

but should rather strive to show that the ‘official’ or some 
other view takes account of, and solves, the whole body of 

difficulties, here dealt with, in a most satisfactory manner. A 

comprehensive view of any complex situation will necessarily 

have’ its weak points, and will always be somewhat of a 

compromise.”’ 

The rock upon which this, or any other, serious apologetic 
breaks down is the opposition of the “officials” of 
the Teaching Church. They do not admit, they do 
not see, that there is any difficulty at all. It is 
seldom that a non-Catholic realises this. It appears 
inconceivable to him that dignitaries of an historical 
Church, keen politicians and administrators, men decorated 
with great titles, prominent in society and in public life, 








*“The Church and the Future.” By George Tyrrell. New 
Impression. The Priory Press. 2s. 6d. 





should be so ignorant of the intellectual life of their time. 
But let him read their official pronouncements—the joint 
Pastoral of the Anglo-Roman Bishops (1901) endorsed by 
Leo XIII.; Papal Letters such as the “ Pascendi,”’ or the 
recent Borromeo Encyclical, which has given rise to 
public protest in Germany and Holland; the decrees of the 
Biblical Commission and the Inquisition; the Syllabus of 
1864 or 1907—and he will be convinced. 


“The ‘officials’ as a class are too wanting in any sort of 
adequate first-hand, or even second-hand, information as to the 
dimensions—the depth, the width, the bulk—of the collective 
difficulty of their position to shrink from asserting it with a 
boldness commensurate to their ignorance of the danger.” 


A hundred difficulties, said Newman, do not make one doubt. 
No:— 

‘‘But there comes a moment when they turn the scale, and 
give birth to doubt and denial. Faith in the faith of others 
can carry one a long way, but when we find that their faith is 
as second-hand as our own, and that there is no one whose 
faith is original and independent, we remember the story of 
the Emperor’s invisible clothes, and begin to trust the evidence 
of our own senses.” 


The Church bulked largely in Tyrrell’s conception of Chris- 
tianity. But the Church, as he saw it, was neither a 
hierarchy nor a sect. “The priest is Christ by a useful 
fiction; she is the mystical Christ in deed and in truth.” 
The conception resolves itself into mankind viewed from the 
religious standpoint; nothing short of this covers its con- 
tent or expresses its significance. It stands on another plane 
to that of ecclesiasticism. 


“The reunion of Christendom, as conceived and desired 
by a large class of its advocates, would be perhaps the greatest 
calamity that could befall religion in general, and Christianity 
in particular. lt would mean the formation of a gigantic 
sect, leagued against the rest of the world, excluding and 
condemning five-sevenths of its religious life.” 


That the religious consciousness is developing, and will 
continue to develop, on these lines is certain. Whether 
the Roman Church will, or can, do so is another question. 
That a man of Father Tyrrell’s capacity and insight should 
have thought it possible is a fact that carries, and should 
carry, weight. But his Catholic activity, it must be remem- 
bered, coincided with the pontificate of Leo XIII. This 
pontificate was one of strong reaction from the obscurantism 
of Pius IX. The Pope, a born opportunist, was genuinely 
anxious to conciliate the social and intellectual forces which 
his predecessor had denounced and his successor defies. The 
genius of his Church was against him; but, in theory at 
least, the Pope is absolute; and it seemed not inconceivable 
that a new order should set in. The partial and temporary 
success of Modernism was conditioned by Leo’s policy; it 
would have been impossible under Pius IX. or Pius X. Leo, 
however, was an episode; with his successor the normal 
development of the system, momentarily interrupted, came 
again into play. Expectations, which might reasonably have 
been entertained before, broke down; the logic of facts 
turned the scale. It was well to clear the issues; things 
are what they are. What it came to was this—that a choice 
had to be made between the universal and the particular 
conscience. The presupposition of Catholicism is that the 
development of the world is in the wrong direction. It is a 
hard saying: but unless a man can receive it he has no 
place in the Roman Church. 

As this became more unmistakable, Tyrrell’s hope 
burned low. His dialectic, while it gained in subtlety, lost 
in conclusiveness; ‘“ Medievalism” was a cry of despair; 
“Christianity at the Cross-roads’’ a blind alley; one had 
just to turn back. Delicate as his sense of shade was, he 
was the last man to be the dupe of phrases; his premature 
death broke off an unfinished development and an incom- 
plete career. But his dream, though dream it was, was 
one which it was good to have dreamed. The tragedy of his 
last years left memories which neither can nor should be 
forgotten. He was sufficiently generous to regard the con- 
flict as one of principles rather than persons—it was, he 
thought, one of those “ rare occasions when the gods seem to 
demand a victim, and where someone must speak out and 
take the consequences.’’ It was characteristic of the man 
that he should dwell upon this aspect of the matter; but it 
had others. His French biographer, M. Raoul Gout, de- 
scribes him as “ victime d’une véritable collusion, persécuté 
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avec une effrayante astuce.’’ For the full story we must 
wait for Miss Petre’s “ Life.’’ It was, perhaps, with a fore- 
boding of what was in store for him that he wrote the closing 
words of this book :— 


“Let such an one rest content that, though separated from 
the body of the Church for such motives and in such a cause, 
he is drawn closer than ever to her soul; and that though severed 
from the visible communion of the faithful, he cannot be 
separated from the love of Christ, or from the communion of 
humanity.”’ 





PORFIRIO DIAZ.* 


it was said by someone or other, the late Lord Salisbury, 
perhaps (for it is quite in his vein), that a certain statesman 
“touched nothing that he did not vulgarise.”’ Perhaps this 
is necessary both for statesmen and writers, in order that 
they should be comprehended of the general. In the same 
way we know that the man who was told we must all eat 
a peck of dirt before we die, answered, “Yes; but we need 
not eat it all at one meal.’’ So it may be permitted to 
doubt whether, in the (apparently) necessary vulgarisation 
of a great man by his biographers, it is absolutely essential 
to make him more uninteresting than not only he, but any 
man on earth, could ever have been. 

Some presidents go about the world doing their own 
vulgarisation, and thus rendering the task a mere work of 
supererogation to their possible biographers ; but Don Porfirio 
Diaz has remained quietly at home, leading after all a life 
strenuous enough, if measured by results. We do not hear 
that he has ever dressed himself as a ‘“ vaquero,’’ or that 
the Jorrochsos of the State of Vera Cruz refer to him as 
“ Porfi,” or that the back door of the long barrack-looking 
palace (page 4) is much beset with tight rope dancers, or 
with professors either of ground or lofty tumbling, waiting 
to teach the President their mysteries. If he has written 
anything on ladies’ hats at matinees, on Plato, aerial 
navigation, international law, or the usual little book 
of aphorisms, which seems to come as naturally as does a 
speech on literature or art, on Greco-Roman wrestling, or 
on the travels of Iban-Batuta, to others of his bold compeers, 
they have been kept exclusively for use in his home circle, 
and not been given away to all and sundry, with the due 
photograph and signature, and with a pound of tea. 

No doubt the man, by his strange reticence, has just 
a little bit impaired the dignity of his great office; but then 
he is a Latin, at least officially, for in the city of Oaxaca, 
where he was born, the “conquistadores’’ intromitted (as 
the Scotch say) considerably with the native race. 

Still, for a man who never gives a lecture on the art 
treasures which perhaps lie concealed beneath the bed of 
the projected “ Passeggiata Arqueolgica”’ in Rome, or in 
the barrage of the Nile, he has not done badly. Intended 
for the priesthood and then having abandoned the 
career, in which he must have risen to be Pope, as his 
biographer remarks, “ the dangers and the glory of a soldier's 
life greatly attracted him.” How poor the phrase seems 
in translation, although, no doubt, in the language in which 
the writer thought it first, it sounded ear-filling. 

In his youth, having received a small command, and 
being left without instructions for six months, he “had to 
be the Government himself,’’ so says the writer of the book, 
in the one phrase throughout its course, which tells us 
anything about its hero more intimate than what we all 
can read in newspaper reports of Congress, and in those 
dreary documents, the annual presidential messages, in which 
we learn that additions to the federal telegraph lines were 
made between January and June (in 1908-9) to the 
extent of 3,383 kilometres (2,114 miles), and that a 
parcels post connection was brought about with Canada, 
together with a modification of the postal money-order 
service with the United States. 

These things are good to know, and also that the total 
value of the imports in the first three months of 1909 was 
39,873,936 dollars, and that of exports 60,928,122, showing 
a gain of 4,816,481 dollars for imports, and of 9,949,856 
for exports, over the corresponding period of the preceding 


*“ Porfirio Diaz.’ 


By José F. Godoy. 
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year. Perhaps these figures show the advantage of Free 
Trade (or of Protection), and thus, no doubt, appeal to those 
who take an interest in badger-baiting, or in the breeding 
of an otter hound. Still, they are little satisfying to those 
who want to know what sort of man is Don Porfirio, 
considered as a man. One would give them all for 
but a single detail of his private life, whether he smokes 
cigars or cigarettes, what books he reads, what kind of 
horse he likes and why, if he drinks pulque, and whether 
after the presidential evening meal, with his black coffee, 
he takes a little glass of sweet tequila, for it is quite 
impossible to think a man in his position ever could drink 
mescal. In all, he has taken part in over forty battles, many 
cf them against the French, and yet this “Life’’ un- 
fortunately gives not a detail of his conduct at the least 
one of them, though he has been wounded many times, and 
must have had experiences compared to which those of the 
ambulatory presidents who go about the world armed to the 
teeth with lecture and with speech must fall to nothingness. 

Of course, the various facts about Don Porfi’s life are 
all set down, his birth, his marriage, battles, struggles, 
escapes by sea and land, and all his miracles. So far so 
good, but it is not half far enough. Just as a photograph 
of anyone tells you much less about him than a bad paint- 
ing, so does a catalogue of mere events tell less than some 
slight anecdotes in which the soul reveals itself naked and 
unashamed. One passage in the whole book draws the veil 
up an inch or two, but so effectually that quite involuntarily 
we are allowed, quite against the writer’s wish, to peep behind 
the screen. In 1877, “Some of the garrison (of Vera Cruz) 
were made to join in the machinations of the enemies of 
the Diaz administration, and even the crews of the war 
despatch boats, “‘ Independencia’’ and “ Libertad,” rose in 
mutiny. Prompt measures were adopted, and although 
through some misunderstanding several of those who were 
considered ringleaders were hastily condemned to death and 
executed, the severity and promptness of their sentence struck 
terror among their fellow conspirators, and the revolution 
was smothered at its very birth.’’ ‘“ Misunderstanding” isa 
good word enough when human lives are at the hazard of 
the die, and does great credit to the writer's diplomatic 
sense. The truth is that Porfirio Diaz, though he has 
brought a Paz Diaziana in the land, has never hesitated 
to shed blood, not only in the state of Vera Cruz, but anywhere 
and everywhere where there has been any opposition to 
his rule. 

He is most certainly a man born to command, and order 
reigns where once the tramways running to Chapultapec 
were often robbed upon the road, and where to take a journey 
always meant the hazard of one’s life. Still, there are 
faults in his administration, two in especial which will 
not make either for good or for stability when he goes to 
the stars. 

In the first place he has neglected even to begin to try 
and make the people free, and by his prompt and vigorous 
measures, and his “ misunderstandings ”’ now and then, has 
brought them to consider that he is everything, and that they 
exist only to do his will. The second fault was, perhaps, 
almost impossible to avoid, considering that above all things 
capital was wanted to work the mines and run the mills, 
not, be it always kept in mind, for the whole people’s 
benefit (for wages are ridiculously low), but to enrich a 
few. 

This seeking after capital has by degrees put almost 
all the natural riches of the land into the hands of foreigners, 
a state of things which, if Don Porfi had troubled but to 
look at Spain, he might have striven to avoid. 

Thus Mexico, instead of being free, is only rich, and 
has become a mere “ succursale” of the United States. 

For the rest, the book is adequately written, and stuffed 
as full of facts as are the heads of county councillors 
with wind. What is really interesting are some old illus- 
trations of battles with the French, done in the war of 
1866, and what is lamentable are the photographs of Don 
Porfirio and his family, who, either by adoption or by 
grace, or by the subtle art which is inherent in photo 
graphers, are made as wooden and uninteresting as if they 
were all princesses of the blood, and did not owe their majesty 
and state to papa’s prompt and vigorous measures with his 
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TWO POWERFUL NOVELS.* 


It is a characteristic of modern fiction to study civilisation 
in the light of half-civilisation. Adventure and distant 
travel have stimulated the artistic sense, and we are getting 
accustomed to a type of novel which is at once realistic 
and romantic, seeking by-ways of life and character, but 
by no means as mere settings for melodrama. Stevenson 
and Kipling may have given this kind of imaginative 
writing its start, but it has gone far beyond them. Its 
analysis is at once harder and more subtle; its realistic 
and critical aims stand confessed against the literary 
prettiness or the political and moralistic bent of its prede- 
cessors. Mr. Conrad is the most brilliant, Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham the most delicate, member of this school of writers, 
while Latin or half-Latin America seems to be one of its 
favorite fields. Its latest, and we are inclined to 
think one of its most promising recruits, is a new writer, 
Mr. A. F. Wedgwood, whose novel, “The Shadow of a 
Titan,” strikes us as exhibiting an unusual power of 
imagination, and a formidable, if less original, power of 
style. Towards the making of the latter, we suppose, 
Meredith has been a large contributor. Meredith’s dis- 
cursiveness, indirectness, masterful elaboration, his spirit 
of half-grave, half-antic philosophy, have entered half- 
consciously into the soul of English fiction, and do not seem 
disposed to leave it. Not that Mr. Wedgewood is obviously 
or largely imitative He has found a certain literary mould, 
and used it very freely, and for purposes that are original 
and in harmony with his own conception of his task. The 
result is a little difficult of assignment. The book is a welter ; 
it is full of capricious, wild, mean, human, gigantesque 
characters, set half in a slightly caricatured setting of 
English country and university life, half again in the 
swamps and mountain chains of “Bolumbia.’’ The characters 
hardly form a society, or have any true life in common. 
Maurice, the little male-cat, with a taste for science and 
love-making, and spiteful scrapes with girls, has really 
no relation to Celia, and her crazy escapade as the 
nominal wife of Camara, the tyrant of Bolumbia. 
The picture of Camara himself—a half-mad South Amerti- 
can Louis XI.—cuts itself off from all the clever 
minute etching of the English or half-English charac- 
ters in the book; it is a piece of massive sculpture, 
grotesque to the point of repulsion, but in certain lines 
and aspects of its workmanship extremely impressive. Mr. 
Wedewood is, we suppose, a young man. He must have 
travelled much; he has certainly observed closely. He can 
paint on a large canvas, and fill it with figures of sinister 
and rather monstrous activity. We do not know where his 
Camara dates from, what (if any) South American ruler 
and adventurer he typifies. The character is, we gather. 
a fantasy. It is more than a drawing of a whimsical 
giant like Porthos or Falstaff or Hugh in “ Barnaby 
Rudge.” Mr. Wedgwood’s Camara is a highly ambitious, 
and by no means unsuccessful, attempt to depict a mixed 
spiritual and physical monster, out of his age, and we 
should hope and think out of the category of possible 
South American Presidents, but not out of the brilliant, 
gaudy picture of a South American Revolution that Mr. 
Wedgwood has drawn for us. 
in a quotation; this remarkable book must be read for 
its analysis of this high-souled madman and pious blood- 
drinker, tender husband and pitiless assassin and schemer 
Here, perhaps, is a passage which contains the closest key 
to Camara’s cruel faith, though not the most suggestive 
touches of character :— 
“J see that figure [the crucifix] in mv dreams. I groan, 
IT am leaded down with chains, and the figure on the snpine- 
wood cross grows to life before my eves, and the bell of the 
shrine, which has long lain among rubbish at the monntain’s 
foot. tolls miraculously. We both listen, He and I. Then I 
seo His face, and I tell you. Celia, there is not so much 
mercy in that face as would—save as a demonstration of 
miraculous power—raise a grain of sand, though it caused 
agony upon the eye-nerve of his suppliant. It is the face of 
the Carpenter’s Son that set his plane true and sliced off 
the sep wood and the wany, and threw the shavings on the 
fire. It is the face of the God that blasted the barren fig 
tree, that said ‘I come not to bring peace, but a sword.’ 
‘there shall be wars and rumors of wars’ (Aye, and you hear 
them now), ‘but the end is not yet.’ Listen, He speaks to 
*“The Shadow of a Titan.” By A. F. Wedgwood. Duck- 
worth. 6s. 


“The Brassbounder.” By David W. Bone. Duckworth. 6s. 











Camara cannot be described © 








me; He knows my name and my great sins. His limbs move 
upon the upright timbers of the Cross as upon a couch. He 
greets me scrupulously by my titles, as great Hidalgos greet 
each other in the plains of heaven that never met in life. He 
is hard as He is courteous, and as often as I see Him, His 
question is the same. ‘Has Bolumbia seen My face?’ He 
asks and I cannot answer, but an invisible one that stands 
beside me—doubtless San Hieronymo, for the saint had always 
a down on me, twitting me ‘with the profane excellence of 
my style—Saint Hieronymo looks through the window. ‘It 
is still dark in the land,’ says he, for a long cloud is over the 
moon like the arm of the Father; ‘it is still dark in the land, 
by that we may know that Bolumbia has not seen the face of 
Christ.’ ”’ 


Mr. David Bone is an artist of less ambitious scope 
than Mr. Wedgwood, but with more restraint, a more 
definite sense of composition. If ‘The Brassbounder”’ is 
his first work, it is a book of remarkable performance. It can 
hardly be called a novel, for it is the unvarnished tale of 
a voyage in a barque to “Frisco” and back, told by an 
apprentice, or “brassbounder,’’ whose time is almost 
“out.” It contains nothing but the expected incidents of 
such a voyage—gales round the Horn, a funeral at sea, 
scrimmages in “Frisco,”’ a “shave” with a liner running 
full-speed up Channel, and the talk and grumblings and 
oaths and quaint pieties of the “sailormen.’’ Yet it has 
the interest and merit of a carefully planned and closely 
modelled work of art. Probably only a man who has done 
an ocean-voyage in a “ wind-jammer”’ can fully enjoy Mr. 
Bone’s sea-lore and craftsmanship ; in that sense his work 
is not for all. But the book is so vivid, its mastery of 
sea-moods, and sky-moods, and ship-moods so remarkable, 
its characterisation so truthful and unforced, that the 
author’s careful technique neither bores nor bewilders us. Mr. 
Bone makes no attempt to construct a sensational novel. 
The “Florence,’’ of Glasgow, is not wrecked, or burned, or run 
down, or beset by iron pirates. Her captain and crew are 
neither saints nor monsters ; but they are men, hard, coarse, 
and simple, whose lives hang on their skill, judgment, cool- 
ness, quickness of mind and eye, and sense of fellowship, 
and are by no means safe at that. The risks of the voyage, 
the great gales, the approach of the iceberg, the close 
shave on the Irish coast, are nobly and adennately painted, 
without exaggeration, yet with an imagination strung to 
the real breadth and power of its theme. We take, just 
at random, two incidents which lend themselves to a calmer 
method. The first is the passage of the vessel through the 
“trades,” one of the most delightful of ocean experiences :— 


“We are in the south-east trades; a gentle breeze, and all 
sail set. Aloft, the ghostly canvas stands out against a star- 
studded sky, and the masthead trucks sway in a stately circle 
as we heave on the light swell. She ia steering easily, asking 
nothing but a spoke or two when a fluttering tremor on the 
weather leach of the royals shows that she is nearing the 
wind. Overhead, Orion has reached his height, and is 
now striding towards the western horizon. The Dog-Star is 
high over the mizzen truck, and Canopus, clear of the weather 
backstays, is a friend to a drowsy helmsman. The Southern 
Cross is clearing the sea-line, and above it many-eyed Argus 
keeps watch over the Pole. Old friends, all of them, com- 
panions of many a night watch on leagues of lonely sea. A 
glow to the eastward marks where the dawn will break, and 
the fleecy trade-clouds about the horizon are already assuming 
shape and color. There the stars are paling, but a planet, 
Jupiter, perhaps, stands out in brilliance on the fast lightening 
sky. 

“Forward one bell is struck, and the look-out chants a 
long-drawn, ‘ Aw-ll’s well!’” 


The second is a burial at sea, conducted by the hard- 
bitten Scottish skipper :— 


“Here was nothing but a heaving ship on the immensity 
of mid-ocean, an open gangway, a figure shrouded in folds of 
a Flag, and a small knot of bare-headed men, bent and 
swaying to meet the lurches of the vessel, grouped about the 
simple bier. The wind had increased, and there was an 
ominous harping among the _ backstays. an 
Resurrection an’ the Life, saith th’ Loard’—Martin, laid on a 
slanted hatch, was ready for the road, and we were mustered 
around the open gangway. The Old Man was reading the 
service in his homely Doric, and it lost nothing of beauty or 
dignity in the translation—‘ an’ whosoever liveth an’ believeth 
in me eall never die.” He paused and glanced anxiously to 
windward. There was a deadly check in the wind, and rain 
had commenced to fall in large, heavy drops. ‘A hand ¢’ th’ 
tops’! halyards, mister,’ quietly, then continuing, ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth, an’ that he sall stand at th’ latter 
day upon th’ airth. An’ though yet in my flesh sall 
I see Goad. . . .’ Overhead, the sails were thrashing back 


and fore, for want of the breeze—stil? fell the rain, lashing 
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heavily now on us and on the shrouded figure, face up, that 
heeded it not. . . . ‘Oor Father which airt in heaven ’— 
with bent head the Old Man finished the service. He was 
plainly ill at ease. He felt that the weather was ‘making’ 
on him, that the absence from the post of command (the 
narrow space between wheel and binnacle) was iil-timed. 
Still, his sense of duty made him read the service toa finish, and 
it was with evident relief he closed the book, saying, ‘Amen! 
owe th’ mains’l up, Mister, an’ stand by t’ square main- 
yards!’” 


That is the manner of nature and of human life. So, we 
are afraid, is a more deliberately ironic touch, that in the 
picture of the ship leaving port :— 


“The cook, lying as he fell over his sailor bag, sings, 
‘"t wis yer vice, ma gen-tul Merry!’ in as many keys as there 
are points in the compass, drunkenly indifferent to the farewells 
of a sad-faced woman, standing on the quay-side with a baby 
in her arms.” 





TALES BY OLD HANDS.* 


In “The Portrait’? Mr. Ford Hueffer has, perhaps, come 
nearer to the creation of a harmonious and satisfying whole 
than in the case of his other historical novels. The same 
extraordinary feeling for atmosphere, for the living details 
of his picture, the same brilliancy of imagination and 
elaborate picturesqueness, are in evidence, but the touch is 
mellower, the illusion less disturbed by the irruption of 
flights of incongruous fancy. The early scenes of “The 
Portrait ’’ are cast in the Manor-house of Winterbourne, on 
Salisbury Plain. Mr. Bettesworth, the owner of an immense 
landed property, has just succeeded his uncle in the title, 
and after the reading of the will, we assist at the debate 
between himself, his younger brother, Mr. Roland Bettes- 
worth, ‘the elegantest blood upon the Town,’’ and the 
Signora Poppaea. Mr. Bettesworth, who is in love with 
Lady Eshetford, the wife of the debauched Sir John, is 
ambitious of cutting a great figure in London town, and the 
plot centres round his wager with various members of the 
Dilettante Society to find, fetch, house, and marry the un- 
known lady who is the original of “Celia in the Arbor,” a 
picture by the famous Mr. Hitchcock, that is all the rage. 
We need not follow at length all Mr. Bettesworth’s adven- 
tures, or those of his rivals, Mr. Harcourt and Major Pen- 
ruddock, who scheme to outwit him, by getting possession 
of the fair Celia’s person, and by having him consigned to 
Ashford Gaol by the drunken Mr. Justice Stareleigh and the 
patriotic Mr. Justice Bestwell. It is at this period of the 
stery that Mr. Hueffer’s imagination gets a little out of 
hand, with the result that a tone of farce invades the 
comedy of manners. His invention is, however, so prodigal 
of resource, his conversations so entertaining, his fancy so 
happy, and his scenes so cunningly visualised, that he per- 
suades us to accept almost everything he is pleased to offer 
us. The concluding scenes, which show how Mr. Bettes- 
worth, befooled, entrapped, and enraged, is brought to reason 
by the Signora Poppaea, and how Lady Eshetford reveals 
to him that she herself is the fair Celia of the painting, 
and that by marrying her he will gain his wager and make 
his fame in London town, are brilliant in their careless ease. 

Mr. W. J. Locke has a right to his popularity, for he 
shows the fertility and ingenuity of a born improvisatore, 
and the facility of an umerring journalist. His artistic 
method, if we may use such a term in connection with his 
“output,’’ is that followed by the experienced “ diner-out,’’ 
who rarely talks of what he knows intimately, for fear of 
boring or disconcerting his neighbor. Art is unpopular with 
the majority because it exacts more or less sincerity of taste, 
feeling, and conviction, not to speak of a certain measure 
of attention. But “Simon the Jester’ really exacts nothing 
from us except the faculty of being mildly amused and con- 
tented with the millionaire hero’s vagaries, whimsical moods, 
and copious flow of fantastic anecdote. Mr. W. J. Locke’s 
characters are constructed out of two epigrams and a man- 
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nerism, fitted with some external traits, and sent into the 
worldly scene with a definite social label. His people talk 
to one another, encounter, and have relations, but in a 
manner that never disturbs us, or excites our sympathy, 
because they have hollow insides. Superficially, while his 
men and women exist in the world of the drawing-room, the 
hotel, and the street, they are always making general re- 
marks which bear directly on their author’s philosophy of 
life. But whatever happens to them, nothing matters. The 
millionaire hero, Simon de Gex, M.P., is condemned to die 
in six months by the doctors. We are unmoved. He loses 
his fortune, his political prospects, his lady love, and we 
remain as unperturbed as when, later on, he falls pas- 
sionately in love with a magnificent woman who manipulates 
a troupe of performing cats. Why cats? the languid reader 
may murmur. Why not seals or hedgehogs or Teddy bears? 
It has pleased Mr. Locke not to select camels, and as one of 
the most successful passages in the story has to do with a 
malevolent tom-cat’s savage assault on the lithe, seductive, 
and exotic Lola Brandt, and with her lover’s first view of her 
maimed face, we, too, cast an indifferent vote for cats. 
Wonderful things happen in the story, which ranges, in the 
venue, from Sloane Street to Algeria. There is much, in- 
deed, to be enjoyed in the three hundred and forty-eight 
ages. 

oe In “Country Neighbours”’ Miss Alice Brown’s pleasing 
talent is seen to advantage. While none of her stories can 
compare with Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s, whose exquisite 
naturalness and delicacy of touch has given her a place 
among the few American classics, for humor and feminine 
insight Miss Brown may be classed as a successful disciple 
of Miss Mary Wilkins. The class of humble American farm- 
ing folk of which she writes, the moral backbone of the 
States, would seem to be still as sound at the core as in 
the days of Lincoln. One has a suspicion that the popular 
American novelists of to-day owe their position not a little to 
their sentimental bias, and to their habit of taking out of 
their portraits of life those harsh, tell-tale lines which do 
not flatter national feeling. Certainly, Miss Brown’s sunni- 
ness and roseate kindliness bathe her subject in the most 
cheerful hues, and tend, a little too much, to induce in the 
reader the mellow “after-dinner’’ feeling. Apart from 
this limitation, the tales convey felicitously the shrewd 
humors of New England village life, and are full of 
piquancy of situation and dramatic point. One would like 
to see the life of the stay-at-home rural population studied 
in relation to that of the aggressive and menacing great 
towns which feeds on it and claims its yearly tribute of 
emigrants. There are two Americas existing side by side, 
and it would be interesting to see the social transformation 
traced of these homely, wholesome, country women into the 
harder, superficial types of the pushing city. Miss Brown 
probably has studied the two environments. Perhaps she 
will show us their relation, some day, on the larger canvas 
of the novel. 

In “Corporal Sam ” “Q.”’ has brought together a sheaf 
of capital tales, and one of the best conceived but least well 
executed is that which gives the volume its title. The idea 
of a young soldier in the Peninsula being so wrought upon by 
the horrors of war that he turns his weapons against his 
comrades, and shoots them down from his hiding-place, is a 
powerful one, but the talk between Corporal Sam and his 
fellows is lacking in the force of actuality. Brisker in style 
and rich in coloring is the smuggling story. “ Dr. Unonius.”” 
Here, “Q.’s”’ foot is on his Cornish heath, and we are re- 
warded by a little gallery of pen-portraits of old-fashioned 
types, the Widow Tresize, old Mrs. Puckey, Squire Mors- 
head, and the worthy bachelor doctor. There is breezy 
humor in the telling of the tale, which recounts how 
the good medico got the better of the highwayman butcher, 
but sheered off from the buxom widow when he discovered 
that she was in league with the smugglers. As the “ bowerly 
widow ”’ marries the young excise officer later on, the laugh 
is against the over-cautious physician. The same heartiness 


and humorous zest characterises the clever sketch, “‘ News 
from Troy,’’ which sets forth how a local magnate, the im- 
maculate Sir Felix, gets up a regatta, distributes the prizes, 
makes an improving speech on the innocent sports of “ Merry 
England,”’ and next day, at the Tregantick Petty Sessions, 
is called upon to fine and admonish twenty-four of his re- 
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tainers and domestics who are charged with being drunk and 
disorderly on the night of the glorious day. The spirited 
little tale, “The Jew on the Moor,’’ deals with the escape 
of an American prisoner of war from Princetown a century 
ago. We confess that “Q.” seems happier in his spontaneous 
and natural pieces of action, such as the foregoing, than in 
the more ambitious set piece, “ Red Velvet,’’ but his range 
is as remarkable as ever, and his practised hand shows no 
sign of faltering after twenty years. 

People who turn to fiction for honest excitement, and 
do not bother about the refinements of art, will find “In a 
White Palace ’’ much to their taste. There is something to 
be said for melodrama naked and unashamed, and Miss 
Mack shows a splendid courage in sacrificing probability on 
the altar of sensation. The heroine, Joan Monteith, has a 
face all fragility and fineness, a beautiful and pure gaze, 
and a head of opulent, red-gold hair. Poor Joan finds her- 
self in a pension at Rome, penniless, with no references. 
She has, in fact, only lately emerged from Holloway Gaol 
after a month’s imprisonment on a false charge of shop- 
lifting. It seems to be the work of Providence that the 
prosecuting counsel, John Scott, “a man of splendid face 
and presence,’’ who, after having “ attacked her in court with 
gibes and sneers and covered her with shame,’’ should 
suddenly go stone blind, be brought to Venice, and 
should advertise for a lady secretary. Joan, armed with 
false references, obtains the post, and the leonine lawyer 
soon falls madly in love with the dainty, bewitching girl 
whose face, of course, he cannot see. Naturally, people soon 
turn up in Venice who are in the secret of Joan’s past, and 
among these is Rhoda, a tall, dark, majestic-looking woman 
in heavy mourning, with a cruel and malignant look gleam- 
ing in her eyes. After Joan has been secretly married to 
John Scott, a sensational robbery of a lady’s jewels in John’s 
palazzo brings suspicion again on the innocent heroine, and 
she is driven forth into the wilderness for the second time. 
These little features, though delicious in themselves, give 
but a scant idea of the gorgeous bill of fare presented by 
Miss Mack’s story, which should be read aloud in a deep 
and throbbing voice by an unsophisticated person to a circle 
of time-worn, disillusioned, and jaundiced men of the world. 





NOVELS AND SERMONS.* 


THERE is, it seems to the writer, a certain element of dis- 
appointment in Father R. H. Benson’s literary record. It 
is not that his books are not always striking, brilliant, and 
arresting performances. On the contrary, one awaits each 
new volume with interest, with the conviction that one is 
certain to be translated into a sphere far above that of the 
ordinary novel; and here there is no disappointment. 
Father Hugh Benson always deals with vital things; he 
dwells in what Carlyle called the region of the “ eternities 
and veracities.” He is no empty chatterer; no contriver 
of mechanical plots and machine-made effects. 

And yet there is a sense of disappointment. Some 
years ago a book of short stories, called, if one remembers, 
“The Light Invisible,” was both the promise and the 
earnest of a very high and remarkable performance. The 
long stories that followed have been remarkable books with- 
out exception, but the standard set in “The Light In- 
visible” has hardly been sustained, and certainly remains 
unsurpassed. Here is “A Winnowing.” It is an admirable 
novel, full of excellent things. But it does not quite possess 
either the mystic quality or the artistic quality of that 
earlier collection. 

Possibly this deterioration is due to the prominence of 
the didactic purpose. One must not say that preaching and 
fiction are incompatibles: “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” if you 
like to take it that way, is a sermon from beginning to 
end. In the criticism of fiction it is usually the safer plan 
to leave Universals and to dwell as much as possible on 
Particulars: not to say “no good novel can he designed on 
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such and such lines,’’ but rather, “this particular novel 
on these lines is not altogether successful.” ‘A Winnow- 
ing”’ is a good novel; but it is a better sermon. If eccle- 
siastical conventions were a little less rigid, it might be 
read from the pulpit with tremendous effect ; few congrega- 
tions could hear without grave searchings of heart how the 
pleasant young squire, Jack Weston, passed the portal of 
death, and realised for a moment the awfulness of eternity. 
In truth, after all deductions, “ A Winnowing”’’ must com- 
mand attention, because it asks just this question: is not 
the whole human race, with the rarest exceptions, really and 
practically mad, ignoring everything true, everything per- 
manent, for the foolishest and silliest of temporary illusions ? 
The preacher has often set this problem, but Father Benson 
strips it of its pulpit conventions, and gives it a raw and 
appalling force. 

It is odd to pass from such a book as “ A Winnowing” 
to ‘Eve in Earnest.”” The one is, in truth, a fierce exhorta- 
tion; the other is a charming, and humorous, and good- 
humored study. Here are people dwelling in externals, if 
you will, but dwelling in them with a natural grace and 
ease that are quite seductive. A “funny book” is often 
very depressing; one is apt to weary of the excellent 
mechanical effects of the technical humorist. But Mr. 
Barnett has steered clear of all organised and effective strokes 
of pleasantry; he never leads up to his jests, he never 
prepares his procession of witticisms as a kind of comic 
Earl Marshal. Here is simply an outlook on a piece of 
life, on life seen keenly, honestly, simply ; without calcula- 
tion, without exaggeration, and viewed all the while with 
genial eyes. One sees the troublous and uncertain and 
desperate struggle of literary life in dim old Bloomsbury— 
the great hotels had not been built there in those days; 
there is a pleasant picture of cynical, worthy old Lady 
Scaleby ; and a horrid, troubled vision of Gregory Arbuthnot, 
the political “young man on the make,’ for whom the 
Trisagion is inscribed on the portal of the House of Commons, 
to whom “cheers and laughter” are the inexpressive song 
that moves the sun and stars and all the worlds. 

And for pathos; there are few characters in fiction more 
gently, comically sad than old Mr. Cornell, the struggler 
of Bloomsbury, who is eventually crowned with literary 
glory. 

Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson elaborates an old pattern of 
his in “The King’s Highway.’’ ‘“ Further episodes in the 
Life of Richard Ryder, otherwise Galloping Dick, sometime 
Gentleman of the Road!”’ is the sub-title; and the twelve 
chapters of the book are twelve episodes, illustrating 
agreeably and ingeniously enough the great epic of the 
Highway. Dick is always in trouble, often in bonds, but 
ever ingenious, gallant, polite in his mode, fertile in sudden 
resource, he frees himself from every difficulty, and rides 
off gaily. One has been informed that in sad earnest the 
Gentlemen of the Road were sordid rogues, often cowardly, 
and sometimes murderous—in “ Humphrey Clinker,’’ there 
is a highwayman episode without a touch of romance in it— 
but Mr. Watson is quite justified in his conventional use 
of an old and well-established literary convention. In 
sober truth one supposes that the highwayman of fiction 
and popular legend is the unapostolic successor of the 
Robin Hood of ballad; he represents, roughly and crudely, 
no doubt, the eternal protest against respectability. And 
when this protest is quite silenced, if it ever is silenced, 
there will have vanished the last hope of humanity, for 
there will be no audience for prophet or for saint. 

All the adventurous—that is, evil—days of the Graal 
Legend were ascribed to the lack of one little word. If that 
word had been spoken by the questing knight, then the 
woe had not fallen on Britain. And it is for want of this 
little word that Mr. Mitford’s “ Ravenshaw of Rietholme” 
falls short of a very fair promise. It is briskly, vigorously, 
gaily written; exciting and breathless pages are plentiful 
enough, but the haunting is left unexplained, and it is only 
the Society for Psychical Research which possesses the 
valuable privilege of the Unexplained Ghost. Hence a feeling 
of disappointment at the end, a sense that one has been 
asked a riddle to which there is no answer. This is a 


pity ; for the tale could be contrived so as to be independent 
of the ghost (if there is a ghost); and if the book goes into 
another edition, one would counsel the author to dispense 
with all hint of spectres. 
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THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
JULY, 1910. Price 6s. 


THE DEATH OF THE KING. | SOME MODERN ESSAYISTS. 
DEVELOPMENT OF TRAVEL | THE “DUAL CONTROL” IN 
IN ITALY. BOURBAKI'S OAMPAIGN. 
GREEK THOUGHT AND | THEPROGRESS OFECONOMICS 

MODERN LIFE. HARDMAN’S HISTORY OF 
CLERICAL LIFE IN FRENCH MALTA. 

FICTION. THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE | POETRY. 

BALANCE OF POWER (1810- | THE TRAINING OF A STATES- 

1910). | MAN: CHATHAM’S YOUTH. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











A CRISIS IN THE EDUCATION OF THE 
_ GOVERNING CLASSES OF ENGLAND. 


By ALEX. Saveee, Stuate of Clayesmore School, Pang- 

bourne, Berkshire. pp. Pamphlet, 1d. P. st free, 2d. 

GARDEN CITY PRESS, LTD., 6, York R eee Ade!phi, 
W.C. (and at "Letchworth ). 














BOOKSELLERS. 

THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 
‘canes Have the I ay es 

‘Selection of B Scaeieeehn : 

Oxford and L Teachers’, 
Other Bibles and Prayer Interlinear 
Books from E Revised 
6d. to £10. Ss and other Editions. 


63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


NEW BOOK CATALOGUE. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 


265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and 14, George Street, Croydon), 


Have just issued a NEW CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 
being No. 372, August, 1910. Post free on application. Contains many 
excellent bargains, All the books on view both in London and Croydon. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL, 


From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said : 
that has been cast on the other life is found in S 


London : SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 


Telephone Centrai 329 


























THE BEST BOOKS. 


JUST READY. Fcap 4to, handsome cloth. Price 5s. net. Post free 58.64 


THE HOUSE OF THE 
SLEEPING WINDS, 


and other Stories, some based on Cornish Folk-lore. 
Dedicated by permission tothe Right Rev.the Lord Bishop of Truro. 
By ENYS TREGARTHEN, Author of ‘The Pisky Purse,’ 
‘Legends and Tales of North Cornwall,’ &ec. With 27 original Illustra 
tions and a Coloured Frontispiece by Nanwth : PRESTON, — i" 
Everyone Should Read Alix Kin 's Delightful Novels. 


THE ROMANCE el A NUN. 
Crown 8vo, 68, 


ND 
THE ROMANCE OF A MONK. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SQUATTER’S BAIRN. 
By E. J. MATHER, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Autho ot Nor‘ard of the D« ogger,’ 
“A pleasantly old-fashioned story.”—Graphic 
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SECOND IMPRESSION. Crown 8vo 6s. 
The only book on India by an Indian and the only reliable and 
impartial account of the present condition of India. 


THE PRINCE OF DESTINY. 
By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH, 
Author of ° * 1001 Indian Nights.’ 7 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN-MOTHER has been 
graciously pleased to accept a copy of this book. 
Crown 8vo, cloth with 13 full-page Plates printed in Tints. 6s. 


KAMI-NO-MICHI. The Way of the Gods in Japan. 
By HOPE HUNTLY. 


JUST READY. | Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Mr. J. W. BRODIE INNES’ New Novel. 


FOR THE SOUL OF A WITCH. 


A Romance of Badenoch. 
By J. W. BRODIE INNES, 
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J. POOLE & CO. , 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 





School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 





All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 


answered. 














Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘ The Westminster Gazette.”’) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of ‘‘ Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/3 (abroad). 





Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 














Author « f ** Morag the Seal,” * Old as the World,’ . &e. 

This novel is largely concerned wi h the = Menten Wy ‘a witchcraft 
as appearing in the records of the early Sixteenth Century, and a totally 
new theory as to the psychology of this strange aberration is 
advanced. 

129, 


“Ramnennans LTD., 


Shattesbury ca | ’ 
London, W.C 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


Huntinc men and those curious about hunting matters 
will find much to interest them in “Records of the Old 
Charlton Hunt,” by the Earl of March (Elkin Mathews, 
12s. 6d. net). The Charlton Hunt was the most famous 
in England in the eighteenth century, and Mr. T. I. Bennett, 
whose pamphlet the Earl of March reproduces in the present 
volume, goes so far as to say that “as long as the pursuit 
of the fox has existed as a national sport, it is probable 
there was a Meet at Charlton.” It was a favorite hunting 
ground of the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, and 
William III., with his guest, the Duke of Tuscany, is 
said to have gone down Charlton “to witness a fox- 
chase.” The Earl of March reprints the Agreement between 
the second Duke of Richmond and the Earl of Tankerville 
in regard to the hunting of the county, an agreement which, 
as he tells us, is in its original form recorded upon a roll 
of parchment seven feet long, “ signed, sealed, and delivered 
by both parties in the presence of four witnesses.’’ Among 
the other contents of the volume are the “ Charlton Congress,” 
a curious document in rather halting verse recounting some 
of the glories of Charlton. In verse also is the “ Sussex 
Garland ” of hunting songs, copied out of the old manuscript 
book which contains the names of the hounds. The remain- 
ing records are in_ plain and include extracts 
the Duke of Richmond’s Hunting Diary, 
a number of letters addressed to him by other hunt- 
ing men, and a list of Instructions by the Earl of Tankerville 
which, as the editor says, might well be committed to 
memory and acted upon by sportsmen of to-day. The book 
contains some curious information regarding the conditions 
under which “the sport of kings’’ was conducted more than 
a century ago, and will provide entertainment for all who 
care to delve into the history of British sport. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

July 8. July 15. 
Consols ei 8215 82 
Union Pacific 1645 1674 
Great Eastern 67 68 
Ae 3) 5 oe - 136 1374 
Buenos Ayres Pacific 93 925 
Steel Common 72% 734 


Unpver the influence of alternating crop reports from the 
United States, the American market (which still leads in 
interest) has been hesitating since last week. It seems to 
be now pretty certain that the crops in the South West of 
Canada and the North East of the United States will be 
very poor. Hence there has been a considerable rise in 
the price of wheat in the last fortnight. On the other hand 
maize, which is equally important, promises well; and the 
cotton crop is expected to be at least an average one. Easy 
money and a good bank return are favorable factors in the 
stock markets. The investment demand is wonderfully good, 
and the stream of capital issues still runs on. 


THE AMFRICAN VICE. 

Dealing with the subject of last week’s note, a corre- 
spondent, well acquainted with the republics of South 
America, concludes that their chief troubles, like those of 
the United States, are due to corrupt political con- 
ditions. A resident in one of the leading Republics of 
South America recently declared that Congress was in- 
competent to deal with the budget. Yet the members of 
Congress receive high salaries! He added that among all 
the politicians of the Republic he could not name more 
than one, or at most two, who were honest according to 
the standards of English public life In another Republic 
it is said a gentleman has just succeeded in getting himeelf 
elected to the Senate, after an expenditure of ten thousand 
pounds sterling—an outlay which was intended to be 
profitable, and no doubt is so. At the same time the 
severest critics of political conditions assert that no one in 


SoutH 


England has any conception of the industrial prospects of | 
South America; in most of the States, and especially in | 
Argentina they say an almost unlimited amount of | 





capital might be remuneratively employed. Unhappily a 
fraction of every loan goes in bribes, but, on the whole, 
the railways have been well built, and have yielded, so far, 
good return on the capital invested. I think it may be 
useful to readers of THe Nation who are by way of invest- 
ing, if I touch upon the main countries of South America 
one by one, starting with Argentina, which is easily first 
as an absorber of British capital. 


ARGENTINA AND ARGENTINE CREDIT. 


Argentina has: enjoyed, for the last ten or fifteen years, 
a much better reputation in the City than most Latin 
American countries. The position of the Federal Govern- 
ment is tolerably satisfactory, and this is a very natural 
effect of the great prosperity of the Republic, which has 
also profited by the experience of the early nineties, when 
over-confidence and over-speculation ended in the Baring 


crisis. The figures of the national debt are as follows :— 
Internal £12,371,188 
External £63,902,421 
Floating £2,376,102 
Total £78,649,711 


The public debt per head of population amounts at 
the present time to £14 3s. 7d. This is less than that 
of Great Britain; and, whereas ours is all War Debt, that 
of Argentina was largely for development. On the other 
hand, practically the whole of our debt was contracted 
before that of Argentina came into existence, and the 
Republic must probably be considered almost as extra- 


vagant as the average of young nations. The Budget 
estimate for 1909 was :— 
Revenue £21,895,344 
Expenditure £21,885,954 
Surplus ... £9,390 


Customs accounted for more than two-thirds of the revenue. 
The first debt, incurred when the Republic was some fifteen 
years old, was not a federal loan, but belonged to the 
State of Buenos Aires; it was, however, recognised as a 
national loan in 1880. The interest was 6 per cent., and 
the amount was a million sterling. The price was 85, and 
its success, which was rather flattering to the infant credit of 
Buenos Aires, and probably due to the optimistic speeches 
of Canning. Default was made in 1830, and this has been 
a common experience of provincial loans, but possibly un- 
known in the case of federal issues. During the Rosas 
period Argentina never applied for a loan (to do so would 
have been waste of time), and the next new borrowing was 
in 1863—a six per cent. loan, which, in 1889, was converted 
into a three and a-half per cent. Since then borrowings 
have been frequent, and the state creditor has been tolerably 
well treated. The credit of Argentina is now about as good 
as that of Japan. All the five per cent. loans are quoted at 
well over 100, but, in view of a probable conversion, the fours 
at 91 are obviously a much better investment. Thus the 
foreign creditor,!who is usually English, has little to complain 
of with regard to the Argentine Government, but the case is 
different when the Provinces, apart from Buenos Aires, 
are considered, for they have often resorted to peculiar and 
inconvenient financial measures. But the Republic, in spite 
of the nominal victory of the advocates of “State Rights” 
half a century ago, is rapidly becoming a highly centralised 
federation, and the power of the President over the Pro- 
vincial Governors is yearly increasing. This might be 
considered retrogression in a country in an advanced stage 
of political education, but in Argentina it is undoubtedly 
beneficial, and will lead to a better administration of pro- 
vincial revenues. It is true that even the Congress does 
not handle finance with any great degree of skill, but, 
aided by an abundant revenue, and anxious to keep up 
her credit in the world’s money markets, Argentina moves 
forward, unhampered by the evil traditions of some South 
American Republics, and the investor may be confident 
that, not only will the public funds answer every call upon 
them, but that the Government will also attract capital 
by giving favor and facilities to private enterprise. Of 
this, her railway policy is one proof out of many. 


LUCELLUM. 
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REST-CHANGE-—FRESH AIR 
Are made possible for 


POOR CHILDREN FROM 
SLUMS OF LONDON 


By means of the 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 


A Gift of 10/- meets the cost of a fortnight’s 
Board and Lodging for one Child. 


THE FIRST NATURE-CURE 
IN ENGLAND. 


BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, Hants. 








One Hour and Forty Minutes from Waterloo. 
Altitude 500 Feet. Pure Bracing Air. 


An Ideal Holiday for Tired People, with or without Treatment. 


Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful 
spots in England, with absolute privacy. 


Sleeping in Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf, Tennis, Croquet. 








For Prespectus, apply MANAGER. 





Contributions welcomed by 


RICHARD J. EVANS, M.A.., 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C 











TANGYE’S 


TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 








BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SouTHamMPTON Buitpines, Hien Horzsorn, W.C. 
per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 

on Drawing Aceounte with Cheque Boek. 

All Genera] Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANAOK, with full partieulars, POST FREE. 











TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 














CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. | 
| 
| 











in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 


























MISCELLANEOUS. 


PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
77 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. 
APPLY for 4 per cent. LOAN STOCK. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 











ART EXHIBITIONS. ; 


Miss M. CAMERON. 
.7 
SPANISH AND OTHER PICTURES. 














McLEAN’S GALLERIES, 7, HAYMARKET, 10 to 6. 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 
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C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Seoretary. 
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HE R.M.S. ‘* DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle 


Line (the only large steamer 100 Al at Lioyd’s entirely devoted to pleasure 


| Cruises) is chartered for 
| £11 : 11, NoRwEGIAN FJORDS CRUISES, July 30th. 
£18 : 18, 81; PETERSBURG (for Moscow), STOCKHOLM, COPEN. 
. . 


HAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG, etc., August 13th. 
Cruisinc Co., Ltp., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





—FOR BOOKS. 


The lover of books will welcome the ad- 
vent of “ Rexine.” Bound with “ Rexine” 
his favourite books will no longer have 
their covers soiled and scratched, or rotted 
by the action of gas fumes. “ Rexine” is 
impervious to these, and never cracks. If 
soiled, the books can be washed with soap 


and water, and they become like new. 


“* Rexine’’ can be obtained in morocco, calf, 
or any style of leather and is indistinguish- 
able from leather. It can be tooled and 
embossed just like leather. 


Insist on having your books bound with 
 Rexine.” The cost is one-fourth that of 
leather, and it is so much better. 





Any bookbinder, etc. will supply you with samples. 
In case of difficulty write to 
The British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co, Ltd., 
B8 Rexine Works, Hyde, Nr. Manchester. ® J 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


2 Council is about to appoint a Lecturer and Demonstrator 

in Education who will also act as a Tutor to Women 
Students in the Department. A woman graduate of a British 
University is preferred who has had experience in the training of 
teachers. Further conditions may be obtained from the Registrar. 
to whom applications should be sent on or before the 22nd July. 








AGRIGULTURAL GOLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith's work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


‘THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 
Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 








Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation 1st Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Uxford or Cambridge. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Head Master—Witrrep Sessions, B.Sc. 
The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. 
Fees: 60-70 guineas per annum. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 














HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certiti- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, Histery and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenship Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 

the years 1905-9. 
or prospectus, ete., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
Sehool, York. 





TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Oo approved Modern Linee, Thorough Bducation with individual care and 
ebaracter training. Games, garden and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air, Good train serviée on mainline. Escorts previded, 
Principal - = MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge— Trinity College, Dublin.) 





ST. GEORGE'S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level, 


Therough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also eitizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss Kemp. 


LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 

Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospeetus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information. apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the Sehool. 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready and will be sent free on 
application to the Manager. 














EDUCATIONAL. 








ST. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Principals: Miss WINGATE. M.A, (Girton College), and Miss POTTER. 


HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 


Thorough Modern Education. Special attention paid to Languages, 
Music, Art and Physieal Culture. Home comforts and Training. 
Splendid Health Record. 





House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines 

ial encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey. Tennis, &c.,4c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life 


THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { % M. ELLIS. 





CO-EDUCATION BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, near Cleveland, 


Boarding School for at out 60 Boys and 45 Girls. Beautifully situated near the 
Cleveland Hills. Modern Education, including Manual Training and Domestic 
Science. Preparation for University Locais (not compulsory). Laboratories, 
Workshop, Gymnasium, Ceokery School, Swimming Bath, 15 acres of Recre. 
ation Grounds. Fees £11 per Term for those entering under 12 years of age; 
otherwise, £12, The School being fuil, application should be made in advance, 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, &c., to F. RIVERS ARUNDEL, Head 
Master. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life, 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Pro. 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD 
HASLEMERH, R.S.0. 


“PYRENO 


(ReorsTpRrep). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 
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Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 


WILL BE REPLACED. 





HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








THE “OSMAN” TURKISH TOWEL. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH SHEET. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 

THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 
THE ‘*OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 
an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 
luxury, tut not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 
within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 

brand and avoid imitations. 





MADE BY 


BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, 





MANCHESTER ; 


And Sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 
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HOTELS & 
HYDROS 








OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8%/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION, 














Thackeray Hotel— Thackeray, London.” 
Kingsley Hotel—* Bookeraft, London.” 


Telegraphic A ddreasea 





LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
50-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


AY BOURN EMOUTH HYDRO 
IpgAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; lst-Class ; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. 3dns. From 30 








West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 

BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


H. J. Preston. 
THE HOTE L METROPOLE. | ~ E. Richard, Manager. 


DARTMOOR—VELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 











BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 
DROITWICH. 

WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EASTBOURNE. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 
TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 
dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 
GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE REsIDENTIAL Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 


8. R J efferson. 








5/- day. 

















GREAT YELDHAM-—ESSEX. 

THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 

COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms 





Facing Sea. 





KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHU RCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments 





ier LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 


Wm. McIntosh. 





LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 





LIVERPOOL. 


COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 


Wm. Russell. 





LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver. 








LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. Aparte. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. W oodman. 


MATLOCK., 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. ). Establishment. Estab. 1853. AL. Challand. 


NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. 


OXFORD (near). 

SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &e., Lecture. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. 
SOUTHPORT. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &e., Baths & Treatment. 


ROWNTREE" ‘sc AFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Aft’ noonTeas. Tel.647. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 

















One minute from Station. 








__W. H. Miles. 








LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. — Tel, 297 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. _ Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER. 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel 212. 





Che Economist. 


(ESTABLIGHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 

Priog 84, By Post, 844. Anwral, SURSCRIPTION FOR THE Untryp Kinepom, £2 

COLONIES AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 


The established anthority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Companies throu = the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL 

Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


NOTICE, 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage : 

Home, 263. PER ANNUM. ForeEIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisuine Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones : —Business : 
Central 4511. 


Telegrams : 


Gerrard 40365. Editorial : 


‘“ Nationetta,’’ London. 
Single copies of Tue Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 

Back Page, or Page 
facing matter { £10 00 £5 0 0 £210 0 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 4 0 0 200 


Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions 8d. per line 
52 - ans ioe 6d. - 
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THE HOUSE OF CASSELL. 








The Book of the Seesa. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE WORLD 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 





The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ It is a work of genius.” 


“The literary energy of the book is enormous, and it is due entirely to its robustious sincerity. 


Third Edition, 6s. net. 


There is one passion glowing 


in all its tumult, the passion of sympathy with the common man and the common lot.”—Mr. JAmEs DovuGLas in the Star. 


‘There is in this book a great deal of common sense and sound criticism, and it is undoubtedly very much alive 


he abounds 


in good humour and charity, and as a critic of current opinion he is witty, lively, and original.”— Westminster Gazette. 


‘* Brilliant......... Mr. Chesterton shines.”—Daily Chronicle. 


JOHN FOSTER FRASER’S 
New Book 


Austraiia : 
The Making of a Nation. 


With 56 Full-page Illustrations and unique Photo- 
graphs. Cloth gilt. 6s. 


The outcome of Mr. Fraser’s recent investigations into 
the social and commercial progress of the Australian Com- 
monwealth. In this volume Mr. Fraser sences the soul 
and spirit of the Australian people, presenting the facts in 
that racy. breezy, and trenchant fashion which has already 
won him fame as a racial critic. Prospectus post free. 


Steamships and their Story 


By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. 


With a beautiful plate in Colour, and over 140 Illus- 
trations in Line and Tone. Super royal 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt top, 21g, net. Prospectus post free. 


“In this handsome and well-illustrated volume Mr. Keble 
Chatterton tells the story of the origin and growth of the 
steamship within roughly the last hundred years... . 
Must appeal to all who are interested in one of the most 
important and progressive spheres of modern activity. 
é e It is quite an education to look at the pictures alone.” 

—Standard. 


How to Know the Trees 
By HENRY IRVING. 


With Frontispiece in Colour and many Illustrations 


by the Author. Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 


“The book is a really excellent production, interesting 
to the reader who likes to know something about the familiar 
objects of daily life, and instructive to the earnest student of 
nature.’’—The Field. 


HOLIDAY FICTION. 
The Girl with the Red Hair 
6s 


By MAX PEMBERTON. : 


“We heartily recommend this novel.’’"—The Daily Mail. 


Freda 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 6s. 


*** Freda’ is the beautiful —-~ of fiction. May be 
heartily recommended.’’—The Westminster Gazette. 


Janey Canuck in the West 


By EMILY FERGUSON. Illustrated. 6s. 


‘Everybody interested in the Great North-West should 
certainly find time to glance through these fresh, interesting 
pages, filled with first-hand observations. . . . In ‘Janey 
Canuck in the West’ the apparently impossible is actually 
achieved. Frankly, it is the kind of book that makes one 
exclaim, ‘ Yes,’ that is the life: but how on earth did she get 
it down on white paper?’’—T. P.s Weekly. 


The Sixth Speed 


By E. J. RATH. 6s. 


“A thrilling story of adventure, reminding one of H. G. Wells at 








‘* A very fine book.’’—The Daily Nems. 


Puritanism and Art, 
An Enquiry into a Popular Fallacy. By JOSEPH 
CROUCH. With Introduction by Rev. C. 
SILVESTER HORNE, M.P. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and 15 Full-page 
Plates. Medium 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Joseph Crouch, in his interesting book, goes to history 
to find out what exactly have been the relations of Puritans 


with art. He analyses and discusses the nature of art and 
the spirit of Puritanism.”’—The Nation. 


The Dictionary of English 
History. 
Edited by SIDNEY J. LOW, M.A., and 
F. S. PULLING, M.A. 
Frontispiece in Colours and 13 Full-page Illustrations. 
New and Revised Edition up to the death of King 
Edward the VII., and including special references to 
the Queen-Mother. Medium 8vo. 9s. net. 
An indispensable reference book for students and the 
general reader. 


The Dictionary of Phrase 


and Fable. 

By the Rev. E. CopHAM BREWER. Containing 1,440 
pages, giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of 
Common Phrases, ete. To which is added a concise 
Bibliography of English Literature. Cloth, 10s. 6d. ; 
also in half-morocco, Two Vols., 15s, 


The Book of Quotations, 


Proverbs, and Household Words. 

By W. GURNEY BENHAM. Containing over 32,000 
References, collected from 1,300 Authors. With full 
Verbal Index. 1.256 pages. Cloth, 10s. 6d, net; 
half-leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


Encyclopzedic Dictionary, 


(The). Anew and Original Work of Reference to 
all the Words in the English Language, including a 
full account of their origin, meaning, pronunciation, 
and use. With upwardsof 3,000 Illustrations. New 
Edition, with Suschemmieny Volume containing 
about 28,000 additional words, and a series of 70 
Original Coloured Plates. Complete in Bight Vols., 
extra crown 4to, strongly bound in cloth, 10s. 6d. 
each. 


Every-day Japan. 


~ ARTHUR LLoyD, M.A. 

Written after Twenty-five Years’ Residence and Work 
in the Country. With an Introduction by Count 
TADAsuU HAYASHI. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
96 Reproductions from Photographs. 12s. net. 


“Gives a very complete idea and the startling contrasts of 
modern Japan.’’—The Standard. 


GUIDE BOOKS. 


London, Cassell’s Ready Reference Guide to. 
a Plans and numerous Illustrations. New Edition. 
6d. net, 


Paris, Cassell’s Illustrated Guide to. Royal 


16mo, paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, Is. 


Clyde, Cassell’s Pictorial Guide to the. With 


1 Coloured Plate, 3 Maps, and numerous Illustrations. 








his beat.”— The Evening standard. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


ALSO NEW YORK, TORONTO AND MELBOURNE. 





Royal 16mo, cloth, 1s. 
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